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EVENTFUL FORTNIGHT 
IN GOLDEN GATE 
OPERA SERIES 


Tibbett and Tumminia Make 


First Appearances in ‘Rigo- 
letto’ — Castagna Enlivens 
‘Carmen’ 


Mozart Enters List 


His ‘Marriage of Figaro’, with 
Pinza and Rethberg, Is Pro- 
duced—Cheers Greet Flagstad 
and Melchior in ‘Gétterdim- 
merung’ 


By Maruory M., FIsHER 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 20. 
HE San Francisco Opera Company 
has in the past twelve days given 
seven performances, each of which has 
had major elements of distinction. There 
has not been a perfunctory performance 
so far this season. Not all have attained 
the superb grandeur of the “Tristan und 
Isolde’ (reported in the last issue) or of 
‘Die G6tterdammerung’, even with Kir 
sten Flagstad and Lauritz Melchior and 
others of the German contingent from 
the Metropolitan under the direction of 
Fritz Reiner. 

‘Carmen’, for instance, might have 
been “just another” performance had it 
not been for Bruna Castagna, who 
proved the most voluptuous, rowdy, and 
altogether exciting Carmen seen here 
in many a year. Many new bits of busi- 
ness—including a dramatic climax at 
the end of Act 3, wherein Carmen 
threatened Don José with a knife, only 
to have him bare his breast and invite 
the thrust that was never delivered—en 
livened the action and gave variety to 
the familiar Bizet work. When Carmen 
and Escamillo arrived at the arena in a 
horse-drawn buggy, it prompted a local 
columnist to remark that the Pro-Ameri- 
ca organization’s wish for a return of 
the horse and buggy days had been 
granted. 

Gennaro Papi proved a welcome asset 

‘Carmen’ and to the subsequent Ital- 

in operas, conducting with expert 

knowledge and authority. Other mem- 
bers of the cast were Charles Kulimann, 
who gave an interesting characterization 
Don José; Ezio Pinza, who scored a 
success as Escamillo, despite surprising 
iaux pas in matters of pitch; Josephine 

umminia, who made a sweet-voiced 

nd convincing Micaela; and John 
lowell, the ever-competent resident 

aritone, as Morales. Good work was 
ilso done by Louis D’Angelo, Lina 
Kroph, Doris Doe, Ludovico Oliviero, 
ind Roy Russell. 

‘Rigoletto’ on Nov. 7 brought the first 
appearance here of Lawrence Tibbett 
as the jester and the debut of Josephine 
Tumminia, San Francisco’s most prom- 
ising coloratura, as Gilda. It is unnec- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Hindemith to Pay First Visit to This Country 
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Paul Hindemith, Noted German Composer, Who Will Appear at the Washington Festival 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 20.—The Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge Foundation in 
the Library of Congress has announced 
that Paul Hindemith has accepted its 
invitation to appear as composer-per- 
former at the forthcoming festival of 
chamber music, to be given in Wash 
ington on April 9, 10, and 11, 1937. 
This will be Mr. Hindemith’s first visit 
to the United States; he will not appear 
here in public before the Washington 
festival. Present plans call for his ap- 
pearance on two programs—one made 
up entirely of his own works for the 
smaller combination, the other a cham- 
ber-orchestra program to include the 
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first American performance of ‘Der 
Schwanendreher’, his new concerto for 
viola and small orchestra. ‘Der Schwan- 
endreher’ will thus become the fifth 
major work of Mr. Hindemith’s to be 
introduced here by Mrs. Coolidge, per 
sonally or through the foundation in 
Washington, earlier premieres being the 
String Quartet, Op. 10 (Pittsfield, 
1923); the ‘Spielmusik’ for chamber 
orchestra, Op. 43, No. 1 (Washington, 
1928); the Concerto for organ and 
chamber orchestra, Op. 46, No. 2 
( Washington, 1929) ; and the ‘Konzert- 
musik’ for piano, brass instruments, and 
harps (Chicago, 1930). 





‘CARMEN’ STAGED IN CINCINNATI 





Goossens and Symphony Open 
Opera Season—Wettergren in 


Title Role—Rayner Sings José 
CINCINNATI, Nov. 20. 
FE UGENE GOOSSENS and the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra opened 
their second season of grand opera on 
Nov. 6 with a full-dimensional produc 
tion of Bizet’s ‘Carmen’. The per- 
formance, though uneven in _ places, 
coaxed forth much of the blazing color, 
stormy tragedy, and unceasing move 
ment which have combined to make this 
opera one of the greatest and most 
popular in the literature. 
Gertrud Wettergren’s interpretation 


of the Carmen role proved no less an 
excitant to Cincinnati audiences than it 
did to Manhattanites last season at the 
Metropolitan. A shade less volatile, 
perhaps, than some of the Latin concep- 
tions, it is nevertheless a striking illus- 
tration of the latent universality of what 
was once considered an _ exclusively 
Spanish, or at least Latin, temperament. 
Miss Wettergren’s virile contralto 
brings out the elemental aspect of the 
role 

Sydney Rayner gave an_ equally 
powerful delivery of the role of José, 
which reached an impressive emotional 
climax and artistic polish in the stormy 
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CHICAGO CITY OPERA 
PRESENTS WORKS 
IN ENGLISH 


Puccini’s ‘Gianni Schicchi’ 
and the Gruenberg-Erskine 
‘Jack and the Beanstalk’ Are 
Applauded 


New Ballet Staged 


Ruth Page Group Performs 
‘American in Paris’ to Mu- 
sic of George Gershwin — 
Ganz Makes Debut as Opera 
Conductor 


By A vpert GOLDBERG 


CHICAGO, Nov. 20. 
Cyan in English received a real im- 
petus when the Chicago City Opera 
Company presented two performances in 
the vernacular on successive days. The 
first was Puccini’s ‘Gianni Schicchi’, of- 
fered as part of a triple bill on Nov. 13; 
the other was the professional premiere 
of the Louis Gruenberg-John Erskine ” 
‘Jack and the Beanstalk’ at the matinee 
of Nov. 14. Both works, being comedies, 
profited to an untold measure by the 
ability of the public (at least partially) 
to understand the text. If opera in Eng- 
lish ever develops into a permanent 
reality, the gloomier works of the reper- 
toire may well find themselves giving 
way in popularity to the comedies in 
which the public under the present sys- 
tem can have only a superficial partici- 
pation. 

A large audience, including a de- 
cidedly vocal representation of the 
youngest generation, gave every evi- 
dence of emphatic approval to ‘Jack and 
the Beanstalk’. The authors were called 
repeatedly to the stage after the second 
act curtain, together with the principals, 
the conductor, Rudolph Ganz (who 
made his operatic debut with this diffi- 
cult score, and to whom the credit goes 
for a satisfactory musical acquittal, in 
spite of rushed presentation and limited 
rehearsals), the stage director, Désiré 
Défrére, and Manager Paul Longone. 

One’s first impression of the new 
opera is that it is a pity that Mr. Gruen 
berg’s sparkling score should be welded 
to such a framework as the Erskin 
libretto, which, despite its cleverness, is 
entertainment of a most ephemeral type 
Doubtless a desire to emulate the suc 
cess of ‘Hansel and Gretel’ animated the 
collaborators, but Mr. Erskine’s spoof 
ing of the elderly fable is timely rather 
than timeless, and its currency of cyni 
cism will age far more rapidly than the 
entertaining but entirely legitimate mod- 
ernisms of Mr. Gruenberg’s score. 
Singers, too, will cherish no love for the 
composer’s entirely instrumental ap- 
proach to opera, a factor not to be 
slighted in estimating the work’s future. 
3ut none of these considerations should 
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PHILADELPHIANS 
FOR WESTCHESTER 


Orchestra Engaged for the 1937 
Festival—Ormandy and Ross 
To Conduct 

Wuirte Prains, Nov. 20.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra will play at the 1937 
Westchester Music Festival to be held 
in the County Centre in White Plains 
on May 20, 21, and 22. Mrs. Valentine 
Everit Macy of Ossining is the newly- 
elected president of the Westchester 
Music Festival Association. 

Other newly-elected officers of the 
festival association are Edward P. 
Prezzano, of Mt. Vernon, vice-presi- 
dent; Jane Deeter Rippin, of Ossining, 
vice-president; A. K. Bowes of White 
Plains, treasurer; and Mrs. R. M. 
Lederer of Mt. Vernon, secretary. Hugh 
Ross, who was musical director of the 
festival last May, has been reappointed 
in that capacity. The music féte will be 
under the management of Julian Olney 
of White Plains. 

The general outline of the three- 
nights’ program, as arranged by Mr. 
Ross, will be as follows: The first pro- 
gram will consist entirely of choral 
and orchestral works selected from the 
Wagner operas. The second evening’s 
program will be given over to a sym- 
phony concert by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, under Eugene Ormandy, and 
the third program will consist primarily 
of choral works, which will include Ko- 
daly’s ‘Psalmus Hungaricus’, two ar- 
rangements of Stephen Foster’s songs, 
and other works to be announced at a 
later date. The Westchester chorus 
will be accompanied in this, as in the 
opening night’s program, by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. Winners of the 
Westchester vocal and_ instrumental 
auditions also will be heard on this 
program. Mr. Ross will meet all pros- 
pective singers for the various major 
and minor operatic rdles and for chorus 
leaders on Dec. 6. 








SECOND TOUR PLANNED 





Orchestra to Go on Transcontinental 
Trip Sponsored by RCA-Victor Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—The Phila- 

delphia Orchestra will make another 

transcontinental tour at the end of the 
current season. Traveling under the 
sponsorship of R.C.A.-Victor, as last 
year, the orchestra will leave Philadel- 
phia on April 20, 1937, for visits to At- 
lanta, Nashville, New Orleans, Mem- 
phis, Little Rock, Saint Louis, and 

Tulsa. Dallas and El Paso will also 

probably be visited, after which the 

orchestra will go to California for con- 
certs in Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

On the return trip the organization will 

play in Salt Lake City, Denver, Lin- 

coln, Des Moines, Ann Arbor, and To- 
ledo. Concerts in Montreal and To- 
ronto are under consideration. as 
well as in either Chicago or Minne- 
apolis. The final part of the tour will 
take the orchestra through New Eng- 
land. and the final concert is scheduled 
for New York City. Co-conductors for 
the tour are Eugene Ormandy and José 

Iturbi. 

Harry Aleinikoff. member of the vio- 
lin section of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, was recently elected by the person- 
nel of the organization to serve on the 
orchestra’s board of directors as their 
representative, replacing Arthur Ben 
nett Lipkin, who resigned. Members of 
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the ensemble also elected the following 
musicians to serve on the orchestra 
men’s committee: Mr. Aleinikoff, chair- 
man, Sigmund Hering Yasha Kayaloff, 
Mr. Lipkin, Benjamin Podemski, S. Si- 
ani, and Meyer Simkin. This group 
was, in addition, elected to serve as 
administrative committee for the 1937 
Robin Hood Dell concerts. 
Wi1t1AM E, SMITH 


Willi Reich, Musicologist, 
Plans Tour of United States 








Willi Reich. A Drawing of the Viennese 


Music Critic 


Willi Reich, the noted Viennese 
music critic and musicologist, is plan- 
ning a lecture tour of the United States 
to take place either in the coming 
spring or next fall. Mr. Reich will 
give two series of lectures on ‘The Road 
to Twelve-tone Music’, which will in- 
clude opportunities for questions and dis- 
cussion. The first series will be divided 
into three groups, with such subjects as 
‘The New Objectivity’, ‘The New Clas- 
sicality’, “The Groundwork of the Study 
of Schénberg’, and an analysis of the 
works of Schonberg, Alban Berg, We- 
bern, and Krenek. The second series 
will have musical illustrations at the 
piano and phonographic records, and 
will comprise, among other things, lec- 
tures on Bruckner and Mahler, Berg, 
‘Modern Opera’, “The Theory and 
Practice of Music Criticism’, and ‘What 
Should the Radio Listener Know of 
Musical Theory and Musical History’? 





COMMUNITY CONCERT 
SESSION NEXT MONTH 


Directors Will Come to New York to 
Discuss Ways of Improving Service 
and Campaign Promotion 

The annual conference of the Com- 
munity Concert organization will take 
place in New York from Dec. 7 to Dec. 
23. All the organization directors, 
who are at present operating in every 
section of the country, will be in New 
York to attend. The time will be spent 
in discussing ways and means of im- 
proving service, and new campaign pro- 
motional ideas to benefit all the numer- 
ous community and codperative concert 
associations associated with this plan of 
concert presentation. 

This gives the members of the or- 
ganization an opportunity to renew 
their acquaintance with the many art- 
ists who happen to be in New York at 
this particular season of the year. 





BAYREUTH RESTORES 
BAROQUE THEATRE 


Old.House Reopened by Bavarian 
State Opera Orchestra Led 
by von Zallinger 


BayreutH, Nov. 15.—At the order 
of Chancellor Hitler, the old opera house 
in Bayreuth, which is considered the 
most beautiful Baroque theatre in Ger- 
many, has been thoroughly renovated by 
Dr. Esterer, conservator and adminis- 
trator of the Bavarian Royal Palaces. 
The work of restoration was carried 
out under the artistic supervision of Leo 
Pasetti, who on the basis of sketches 
and descriptions in the official archives 
was able to restore the interior to con- 
form with the original design prepared 
190 years ago by the great Italian archi- 
tect, Gali Bibiena, for the Margravine 
Wilhelmine, sister of Frederick the 
Great. This work consisted mainly in 
the removal of the orchestra pit so as 
to throw the stage and auditorium on 
a line. The elaborate decorations of 
the loges were also cleaned and fully 
restored. 

The re-opening of the theatre on Oct. 
19 was marked by a special concert 
given by the Bavarian State Opera or- 
chestra under Manfred von Zallinger. 
The program consisted of works by 
Rameau, Mozart, Haydn, and other mas- 
ters of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries. The conductor and orchestra, 
as well as the ballet and singers of the 
3avarian State Opera, who assisted, 
were dressed in costumes of the period. 
The theatre will only be used on special 
occasions. 





GERALDINE DECOURCY 





JUILLIARD TO CONDUCT 
COMPOSERS’ COMPETITION 


School of Music Seeks New Orchestral 
Works by Americans in Its 
Annual Contest 


The Juilliard School of Music will 
hold its annual competition for the pub- 
lication of new orchestral works by 
American composers. Through this com- 
petition the Juilliard School will select 
a work and pay for the publication of 
it. The composer is to receive all roy- 
alties and fees accruing from the sale 
or performance of his work. 

American composers whose works 
have been successful in past Juilliard 
competitions are Arthur Shepherd, 
Daniel Gregory Mason, Louis Gruen- 
berg, Werner Josten, Charles Martin 
Loeffler, Harold Morris, Sandor Har- 
mati, Nicolai Berezowsky, Albert EI- 
kus, and Bernard Rogers. 

Compositions must be by native or 
naturalized American citizens, and only 
such orchestral compositions as are 
suitable for performance by a major 
symphony orchestra will be considered, 
and only compositions of which the 
composer owns or can control the copy- 
right should be submitted. Manuscripts 
in pencil will not be read. Composi- 
tions which have been previously per- 
formed should be accompanied by a 
brief statement as to places and dates 
of performance, so far as known. 

Compositions should be sent to Oscar 
Wagner, Juilliard School of Music, 130 
Claremont Avenue, New York, before 
Feb. 1, 1937. Manuscripts sent by mail 
should be insured, and the composer’s 
name and address attached. 


Wagner-Ludwig Letters 
Will Be Published Soon 

BayreuTH, Nov. 15. — Frau 
Winifred Wagner has announced 
the publication of the complete cor- 
respondence between Wagner and 
Ludwig II of Bavaria, which will 
be available to the public before the 
end of the year. Dr. Strebel, the 
well-known Wagner authority of 
Bayreuth, is in charge of the pub- 
lication, which will consist of four 
volumes of letters that promise to 
throw new light on Wagner’s crea- 
tive work, and furnish new evi- 
dence of the close artistic friend- 
ship between Wagner and the Ba- 
varian monarch. G. Dec. 





PLANS FOR CONVENTION 
OF N. A. S. M. ANNOUNCED 


Federal Legislation to Restrict Immi- 
gration of Foreign Musicians 
Will Be Discussed 
Cuicaco, Nov. 20.—The National 
Association of Schools of Music will 
hold its thirteenth annual meeting at 
the Palmer House on Dec. 30 and 31 
Final plans for the program were 
formed at a meeting of the officers and 
the commission on curricula held here 
on Nov. 7. The president of the asso 
ciation, Dr. Howard Hanson, has an 
nounced that two of the meetings will 
be held in codperation with the annual 
meeting of the Music Teachers National 

Association. 

The first of these, on the morning ot 
Dec. 30, will discuss the question of 
Federal legislation affecting musicians 
and music schools. A pending bill be 
fore Congress to regulate the immigra 
tion of foreign musicians, and a bill t 
create a director of music in the federal 
Bureau of Education in the Department 
of the Interior, should provoke inter 
esting discussion and definite recom 
mendations. The Thursday morning 
meeting will be devoted to considera 
tion of more academic questions. The 
final meeting, on Thursday afternoon, 
will be devoted to the election of new 
institutional members and the hearing 
of committee reports. The National As 
sociation of Schools of Music now has 
a membership of over seventy-five, in 
cluding both college music departments 
and independent schools of music. 








CONTEST WINNERS NAMED 
BY MACDOWELL CLUB 


Jury Selects Young Artists for Pre- 
sentation in Recital During 
This Season 

Final auditions for the MacDowell 
Club Young Artists Contest have just 
been completed. The jury, consisting 
of Hans Barth, Leslie Hodgson, and 
Sigismond Stoiowski for the pianists 
Walter Golde, Harry Spier, and Jean 
nette Vreeland for the vocalists; and 
Alfred Pochon, Emmeran Stoeber, and 
Wolfe Wolfinsohn for the instrumental 
ists, have selected the following young 
artists for presentation in recital at Th 
MacDowell Club this season: Ine 
Palma Bartel, pianist, of New Rochelle 
N. Y.; Leo Litwin, pianist, of Medford 
Mass.; Dorothy Wagner, pianist, of! 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Christine Murdoc! 
Kendrick, soprano, of Philadelphia, Pa 
Melton Moore, baritone, of New York 
and Carmela Ippolito, violinist, of Bos 
ton and New York. These artists wer 
chosen from seventy-nine candidate 
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Ernestine Schumann-Heink 











RNESTINE SCHUMANN- 
HEINK, the world-famous con- 
tralto, died at her home in Holly- 

wood, on Nov. 18. She was in her 
seventy-sixth year. The return of an 
ailment suffered last summer and which 
caused hemorrhages of the throat and 
lungs, necessitated several blood trans- 
fusions during the last few days, but 
these were unsuccessful. At about four 
o'clock in the afternoon the singer sank 
into a coma, and died three hours later. 

Schumann-Heink, “the last of the 
litans”, as she was aptly termed in a 
biography published a few years ago, 
had a career before the public of this 
country which was unique not only on 
iccount of the magnificence of her 
ocal endowment, but also because her 
personality and early training made it 
possible for her to rise to pre-eminence 
n many different fields of activity. After 
triumphs in grand opera, she won a 
succés d’estime in light opera, a tre 
mendous one as a serious concert artist, 
was popular in vaudeville and within 
the last few years had taken up mo 
tion picture acting. At the time of het 
death she was under contract with the 
MGM studios for three years. 

lt was in Lieben near Prague, that 
the future contralto first saw the light 
of day on June 15, 1861. Her father was 
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MUSIC MOURNS LOSS OF “LAST OF THE TITANS” 


in Her 76th Year 


> eae 


Above, from the Left: Ernestine Schumann-Heink at Seventeen; as Azucena, When She Made 


Her Opera Debut in Dresden; as Ortrud, the Role of Her Debut at the Metropolitan; as Erda: 
as She Appeared in Later Years, After Her Retirement from Opera. Below, from the Left: As 
Waltraute at Bayreuth; as Magdalene; a Wartime Likeness; and as Fidés 


Hans Roessler, a major in the Austrian 
army, and her mother Charlotte Gold 
man. Frau Roessler, though not a pro 
fessional, had a fine contralto voice and 
her small daughter began imitating her 
almost as soon as. she could talk. 
When she was three, her father was 
transferred to Verona, then under Aus 
trian domination, and later to Krakow. 
It was in the latter town that Ernes- 
tine, while still a small child, used to 
play truant from school in order to 
ride in a circus to earn money. She was 
finally discovered by one of her father’s 
brother officers, and well spanked at 
home and put to school in the Ursuline 
Convent in Prague. There, the mother 
superior discovered her voice and ad- 
vised Frau Roessler to have it cultivated. 
There was, however, no money for such 
a luxury as singing lessons and not 
until the family was moved to Graz 
was she able to have any systematic 
musical training at all. There, she was 
taken under the wing of Marietta von 
Leclair, who had been a singer in opera 
but who had retired after her marriage 
and settled in Graz. It was about this 
time she heard her first opera, ‘Tl Tro- 
vatore’, with Marianne Brandt as Azu 
cena, in which role she was to make her 
own debut a few years later. 
Sings Ninth Symphony 

In 1874, when only thirteen, through 
the influence of her teacher, she sang 
the contralto solos in Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony with the Akademischer 
Gesangverein of Graz. Marie Wilt 


was the soprano. For this she received 
six dollars! Shortly afterwards she 
made an audition for the intendant of 
the Vienna Opera. His advice to het 
was to buy a sewing machine and be 
come a ood dressmaker as she had not 
the personality (!) nor the face andl 
figure to make a career in opera! 

Disheartened but not 
she sang for an agent of the Dresden 
opera, who sent her to Dresden for an 
audition there. She sang ‘Ah! Mon 
Fils!’ from ‘Le Prophéte’ and the 
srindisi from ‘Lucrezia Borgia’, both of 
which years later became her most popu 
lar concert numbers in this country 
She was engaged at a salary of about 
$700, which was to increase to about 
$900 the second year and to $1,000 the 
third if she made good. 

Her debut was effected as Azucet 
in ‘Il Trovatore’ at the Dresden Opera 
House on Oct. 13, 1878, when she was 
only slightly over seventeen. She als: 
sang in the cathedral and studied voice 
production with Karl Krebs and Fra 
Willner. Four years later she was mat 
ried to Ernest Heink, secretary at the 
opera. They were both dismissed at 
once and for a year the singer was wit! 
out a position. In 1883, however, 
through the influence of the critic, Hart 
man, she obtained a hearing with Pol 
lini, the intendant of the Hamburg 
Opera, and was engaged. Here, 
came an immediate favorite with the 
public and also with the management, 
on account of her ability to assume new 
roles at short notice. 


discouraged, 


' 
Shie « 





he salary paid her was still very 
meagre and she was frequently hu 
gry. The pianist, von Bulow, befriended 
her, however, and through him she ob 
tained the solos in a performance of th 
br il S Rhapsody ] ] c] Idrer ha 
een born to her but about this time she 
‘ deserted by her 1} us! ‘ Ww » re 


turned to Saxony 

On a visit of the Hamburg compan: 
to Covent Gardens in 1892, she mad 
a profound impression at her debut as 
Erda. Meanwhile she was singing guest 
performances in various German cities 
and had appeared in leading roles at 
Kroll’s in Berlin. In 1893 she divorced 
her husband and the following year 
married Paul Schumann, actor and 
manager of the Thalia Theatre in Ham 
burg 

Begins Wagnerian Career 


Her real Wagnerian career began 
with her first Bayreuth engagement in 
1896, the same year that Olive Frem- 
tad fi : here. Schumann-Heink 
appeared as Erda, Waltraute and the 


In 1898. she sig c ear ¢ 
tract \ th the Be I H per but wit 
leave to come to this « try to sing 
it the Metropolitan er Grau’s man- 
igement. He Ameri lebut was 

Ortrud in Cl go on Nov. 7 
1898 Ne \ k debut at th 
Met ) t ] LTik le la Y 
1898. and he New yj k debut at + 
Bispham. Her success was overwhelm 
ing and wil her ke Berlin 

1 expired he signed \ mtract 


with (Grau ind paid a fine of 10.000 
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Two Works in English with 
Predominantly American Casts 
Delight Audiences — New 
Ballet Serves to Introduce 
Saidenberg as Conductor— 
‘Louise’ and ‘Mignon’ Among 
Other Operas Heard 


(Continued from page 3) 


hinder recognition of the brilliant musi- 
cal creativeness in the direction of or- 
chestral color, rhythmic vitality, har- 
monic diversity, and dramatic fitness to 
the situation. 

A cast principally American carried 
the work to immediate success. Critics 
had discovered the previous evening a 
distinct find in the young Chicago bari- 
tone, Raymond Middleton, who made 
his debut as Gianni Schicchi. His en 
actment of the Giant carried out the 
promise of the preceding performance. 
The young artist, a six-and-a-half-foot 
specimen of American manhood, whose 
previous experience has been only in 
the operetta field, is wise to all the ways 
of the stage, and is a singer of no mean 
ability. His uttermost vocal capacities 
still remain to be revealed in more 
orthodox roles, but his gifts and his 
value to the company have been amply 
demonstrated. It is difficult to see how 
one could be more adapted to portray 
Mr. Erskine’s paradoxical Giant, o1 
how the job could have been better done. 
The same is true of Maria Matyas’s 
Jack, enacted with attractive sprightli 
ness, and sung with admirable clarity of 
diction and, when 
the difficult recita- 
tive permitted, fine 
tone. Lucia Diano, 
as the Old Woman 
who turned out to 
be the enchanted 
princess, had the 
most grateful vocal 
opportunities of the 
score, and cashed 
them very ably, 
though with rather 
Raymond Middleton ‘* shade more ‘of 

traditional operatic 
lugubriousness than the circumstances 
called for. Mark Love sang the Cow’s 
music as efficiently as he does all his 
other assignments. Janice Porter, a 
newcomer to the company, offered a 
competent Mother, and sang the off- 
stage love song of the magic harp ef- 
fectively, as did Marjorie Livingston the 
jazz episode. Others fitting well into 
the fun of the proceedings were Teodor 
Lovich as the Butcher, Clement Las- 
kowsky as the Tanner, Wilfred Engle- 
man as the Barker, and Giuseppe Cava- 
dore as the Locksmith. 

The settings, unaccredited on the pro- 
gram, were handsome enough in the 
conventional manner, though it would 
seem that the company missed a good 
bet in not giving the work a truly mod 
ern décor. 





‘Gianni’ in English 

The triple bill of Nov. 
‘Gianni Schicchi’, in English for the 
first time here, introducing Raymond 
Middleton, a nephew of the late Arthur 
Middleton, in the title rdle on short 
notice for his operatic debut. The young 
singer, whose talents have been previ- 
ously described, sang and acted his way 
to a notable natural success. Curiously, 
it often happens that the more difficult 


13 opened with 
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Rudolph Ganz, Who Made His Debut as an 
Operatic Conductor 


the opera, the better the performance it 
receives; thus ‘Gianni Schicchi’, aside 
from the title rdle, became a success of 
cleverly negotiated ensemble, rather than 
of individual effort. Exception must be 
made of Hilda Burke, whose beautifully 
sung aria reaped bountiful applause; 
but for the rest the mosaic contributions 
of Joseph Bentonelli, Giuseppe Cava 
dore, Myra Manning, George Cehanov- 
sky, Chase Baromeo, Nino Ruisi, Sonia 
Sharnova, Mari Barova, Vittorio Tre- 
visan, Mark Love, Teodor Lovich, and 
Ben Landsman 
were of uniformly 
stellar quality, if 
only momentarily 
conspicuous. Ro- 
berto Moranzoni 
conducted with a 
taste and verve to 


match the delect- 
able score. 
Second item in 


the evening’s tril- 

ogy was a first per- 

formance of a new 
i Ruth Page ballet, 
called ‘Americans in Paris’, to George 
Gershwin’s music. The effect was nota- 
ble chiefly for the conductorial oppor- 
tunity it gave to young Daniel Saiden- 
berg, former first ’cellist of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, who revealed 
promising talent, and for whom the 
orchestra played Gershwin’s already- 
dated music well indeed. Miss Page’s 
choreography may be said to be color- 
ful and characteristic in the contem- 
porary manner, and was danced accord- 
ingly by herself, Bentley Stone, Blake 
Scott, Virginia Nugent and a large 
company. 

Concluding the generous proportions of 
the bill was a performance of ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’, conducted by Mr. Moranzoni, in 
which Rosa Raisa again stalked with mag- 
nificent authority through one of her great 
est rdles, Armand Tokatyan sang Turiddu 
brilliantly, Giacomo Rimini was an ex- 
perienced Alfio, Elizabeth Brown, a tal- 
ented young American debutante, disclosed 
a fruitful contralto voice, and May Barron 
submerged both beauty and vocal ability in 
the role of Mama Lucia. 





Hilda Burke 


Jepson Sings Louise 


The beautiful Helen Jepson again as- 
sumed another Garden réle, when she sang 
‘Louise’ for the first time here on Nov. 11. 
That any young singer should realize all 
the possibilities of so complicated a part as 
this, especially when forced to stare in the 
face the overpowering ghost of a still- 
fresh past, was not to be expected. Yet 


was ‘ioe to the eye al ear, gfe to all 
important dramatic details, and lacking 
only in the conviction which arises from 
extended routine and experience. 

The performance as a whole lacked 
nuance and movement, though there was 
the splendid Mother of the veteran Maria 
Claessens, returned to this stage after a 
long absence; the powerful Father of Leon 
Rothier ; and the invigoratingly sung and 
handsome appearing Julien of Joseph Bent 
nelli, The once-well-beloved Francesa 
Daddi returned to do his famous bit as the 
old-clothes man, and was affectionately wel 
comed back. William Martin was littk 
more than competent in his two roles oi 
the Noctambulist and the King of Fools; 
while the multitude of other minor rdles 
were filled with varying degrees of distinc- 
tion, though scarcely fitted into a well- 
integrated whole. Louis Hasslemans con- 
ducted, only partially realizing all that th 
once-sensational score really contains 


Antoine in Debut 


The largest audience of the season was 
on hand for ‘Mignon’ on Nov. 9. The 
power of attraction of this ancient piece 
must be accorded to the cast rather than 
to the work itself. Coe Glade’s Mignon 
was already well known. It is without 
doubt her most brilliant réle, calling forth 
a vocal display that borders on virtuosity 
The dark beauty of her voice and her fier 
theatrical temperament find ideal employ 
ment here Um 
in iterest al so attached 
to the debut of Jose- 
phi ne Be ine 
this Oung 
mi ust | be Sal 














was sung far to 
rapidly for clarity 
and which reduced 
the power of her 
voice, ti had 


Josephine Antoine lier been rot 


too slight for the size of the 
aplomb and youthful beauty, 
augur well for her future. The thi 

nine role, that of Frederick, was a capita 





performance by Maria Matyas, who sang 
her Gavotte with genuine artistic distin 
tion. 

Tito Schipa nowhere employs his 
sources with finer discrimination than 


the role of Wilhelm Meister, though th« 
Italian language and style are more kind); 
to his purely vocal powers. His artistry in 
the part should have been a lesson to every 
young singer in the company. Chase Baro- 
meo sang Lothario with the splendid vocz 
authority and ingratiating presence which 
he has not failed to bring to his every 
assignment. Mark Love made his bit as 
Giarno, the Gypsy Chief, an important 
one. Désiré Défrére,, 
as Laertes, indulged 
in his usual tendency 
to overact. Louis 
Hasselmans_ con- 
ducted. 

A strong cast, ii 
ever there was one, 
was that which put 
new life into the 
time-honored opera, 
‘La Traviata’ at the 
matinee of Nov. 7 
Edith Mason’s Vio- 
letta was a sensation 
when first displayed 
here two seasons 
past, and still merits that abused descriz 
tion. It is a brilliant tour de fi roe of vocal 
ism and a sympathetic and appealing 
portrayal. Humanity, too, is the ess 
note of John Charles Thomas’ s elder Ger 
mont, as dignified as operatic roel enll 
ever come, and superb in the mellow glory 
of his singing. Armand Tokatyan is young 
enough, and has the freshness of voice and 








Edith Mason 





elegance of manner to be the ideal Alfredo. 
All the principals were applauded to the 
proverbial echo. Mr. Moranzoni conducted. 
“Madame Butter- 
fly’ was accorded the 
best services of a 
distinguished group 
of simgers at the 
evening performance 
of Nov. 7. Hilda 
Burke always sings 
the title role with 
opulence of voice 
and complete dra- 
matic conviction. She 
is rapidly coming to 
be the city’s favorite 
Butterfly Mario 
Chamlee knows no 
superior as Pinker- 
ton, and Mr. Rimini has always foun 
the American consul a congenial assign 
ment. Not to be taken for granted was th 
Suzuki of Mari 
Matyas, who agai 
evidenced a promis 
ing vocal and dra 
matic talent. Myr: 
Manning, Wilfre 
Engleman, Nino 
Ruisi, Giuseppe Ca 
vadore, and Ber 
Landsman had the 
other roles. Mr. Mo 
ranzoni conducted 
\ repetition of 





Armand Tokatyan 





‘Martha’, with Hele 

Jepson, Tito Schipa 

Mario Chamlee Mari Barova, Gia 

como Rimini, ar 

ttorio Trevisan, was given at the ever 
ng performance of Nov. 14. 


‘Carmen’ First Opera 
for Cincinnati Forces 


‘ontinued from page 3) 


ast act Joseph Royer, a_ leading 
present exponent of the traditional 
Escamillo role, displayed characteristic 


vigor and eecinns ship. Irene Williams 
ichieved distinction in the part of Mi 
-aela. Her interpretation refreshingly 
soft-pedalled the traditional sweetness 
f the rdle, and the aria in the third 
sung beautifully. Italo Picchi, 
showed assured technique 
The famous quintet of Act II and the 
ard scene of Act III, which form the 
ion of judgment for the roles of 

Mercedes, Dancairo, and 
endado, were handled in good 
Nadelle Schuping and Violet 
ner in the feminine parts, and 
John Johnen and Charles Hay- 
vood in the male parts, all performed 
creditably as individuals, though en 
embles were occasionally shaky. 

An original and strikingly energetic 

llet. the creation of Mollie Halstead. 
was an attractive feature of the last act, 
while effective and well-contrived stag 
ng throughout by Wilhelm Von Wy 
netal. Ir.. gave solid backing to th 
production. The chorus, wholly local 

romposition, was diligently schooled 
in its difficult parts by Alexander Vor 
Kreisler, and, except for minor deficien 
ies arising from inexperience, such as 
lack of familiarity with the language 
was entirely adequate. 

Eugene Goossens maintained firm 
l over the ensemble in one or two 
and received splendid sup 
port from the orchestra, who demon 
strated once again the assurance of long 
experience. His interpretation was o1 
the moderate side, and showed pleasing 
delicacy im passages of traditional 
hoisterousness 
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BERLIN SEES TWO SETTINGS OF ‘DUTCHMAN’ 





State Opera and German Opera 
Both Turn Their Attention to 
Wagner Work—Paul Graener’s 
‘Schirin und Gertraude’ Gets 
First Hearing In Lively Open- 
ing Weeks of New Season 


By GERALDINE DE COURCY 


BERLIN, Nov. 15. 

HE first month of the new 
season has been a busy one in 
Berlin opera circles, especially at 

the State Opera, where revivals and re- 
stagings have been following one on 
the heels of the other with unprece- 
dented rapidity. Owing to the loss of 
the major portion of its scenery and 
costumes in the 
great fire that 
destroyed the 
property house 
last August, the 
State Opera was 
obliged to pro 
vide new scenery 
for nearly every- 
thing in its reper 
toire, and it made 
a virtue of the 
necessity by pol 
ishing off the 
musical organism 
yf all the works 
that are slated for 
wardrobes. 
\mong the works 

f this category already presented are 
Traviata’, ‘Butterfly’, ‘Boheme’, and 
the ‘Fliegender Hollander’, with sundry 
minor refurbishings of the standard 





Marta 


Fuchs and 

Max Lorenz in the 

State Opera 
‘Dutchman’ 


new 





Naumann 
A Striking Scene from the German Opera's Production of the Wagner Work, Showing 


Artistic Level of Performances 
at State Opera Is High—Solo- 
ists and Ballet Appear— 
Newly-Found Wolf Songs 
Heard—Vienna Saengerknab- 
en at Philharmonie 


amply compensates through intelligence 
and sincerity for the lack of spectacular 
pyrotechnics that so rarely lie in Ger- 
man throats. 

‘Bohéme’ was strictly conventional in 
every respect, but it served to intro- 
duce to Berlin the English soprano, 
Lisa Perli, who sang Mimi. The guest 
artist sang in Italian, and adapted her- 
self to the Berlin framework with the 
ease of a routined singer, using her 
sympathetic voice with taste and dis- 
cretion. She sang the same role at the 
State Opera in Munich a few nights 
later, with equal success. 


A Rival ‘Hollander’ 


he German Opera also devoted its 
attention to a restaging of the ‘Flie- 
gender Hollander’ which could in no way 
measure swords with the Linden produc- 
tion except in the work of the chorus, 
which, under Prof. Liiddecke’s direc- 
tion, did some remarkable pianissimo 
singing. Wilhelm Rode and Luise 
Willer may be counted on for impec- 
cable Wagnerian style at all times, and 
Berta Stetzler poured fourth her lovely 
voice with abandon without getting very 
tar below the surface of beautiful tone 
naturally endowed with an emotional 
juality. The Dutchman’s ship had the 


. ; common fault of being too big f € 
S Wagnerian repertoire, and the first per- Wilhelm Rode in the Title Role stage, nahi the ‘frst aot tak ale 
ence cw Berlin os Paul ener Ss more opulent tone than he has hitherto scenery of Emil Praetorious, was as top-heavy and over-crowded, and re 
work, “Schirin und Getraude’. exhibited. Rudolf Bockelmann’s Hol pallid as a Japanese sepia print, and tricting the singers’ freedom of move 
ne The artistic level of the betes ai lander had the restraint and beauty that almost as devoid of decoration as a line '™ent to the point of discomfort. 
7 no gy ag f Py or agen are inseparable adjuncts of this artist’s drawing, if one excepts the costumes, Che visit of Col. de Basil’s Russian Bal- 
5! . . \ say We work, in whatsoever groove it may lie; which were orientally elaborate in orna et completely overturned the theatrical 
7 ny one production as being distin- \r.,owarda’s Daaland was the perfec- ment and hue. Maria Cebotari and  /¢ of the city during its fortnight at the 
i guished above its fellows. lf m were tion of finish, and no less an artist than Helge Roswaenge let their tempera . ala Theatre. | There hasn't been a Rus 
‘ly necessary to do so, the selection would Marcel Wittrisch was entrusted with ments flow in the Italian manner to the sion Ballet in Berlin since the early spring 
SS loubtedly fall on the ‘Fliegender ()0 0 arem: enemetehadiiin emesnad prey * { 1914, so that the names of Danilova, 
rd Hollander’, with the new scenery by he ole of the steersamnn. coat, 8 we mparable suggestions of “eo Diech; Massine, Lichine, and the rest had as 
Fy Edward Suhr. which is probably one of Suht . eggs had “ a 1 by reed Aertocgglone = aes hy the ice sumed the charm of the unattainable for the 
1e he finest presentations of this work Pressiveness wich Was a amgpene - pag Tevethoff h, ere AE. tee Berliner; and, when they were suddenly 
he it Berlin has ever witnessed (and this the technical equipment of the well-ap legethoft, who for once imbued the brought within reach, the fact was sufh 
he . aeelee @ geod deal when one fe pointed stage. Che appearance of the character with a poignant human touch cient to throw the most fool-proof system 
of se thnk this opera on ulaee hee Dutchman’s ship in the first act, andthe of such refined artistry as to raise it to re £ ool The — consisted - 
nd cord of 500 performances) vision of the ghostly crew through the a dominant factor in the performance, pec Hn . ct un Sovieeh = ‘Pe 
: mpc : timbers of the ship in the last act, were without ever encroaching on the com SOIR, SK OS wteavineny § € 
od Johannes Schiller, the new conductor, frankly magnificent, and entirely justi- poser’s original balance of power. She —e and ‘Fire Bird’, the “Ballet Les 
~ who has been distinguishing himself in fed the storm of enthusiasm they raised had a well-merited triumph of her own ps By "The Ps rg Ma oS 4 agre 
” oo ll. verse A age nd oa a the os o a ge Pte a i ae hey Ba arg notatic - conductors but depended on a Berlin or- 
red me to the conductor’s desk. It was ; wort eg me . - bes rao 4] pre Ray yee Ra ice a Ee ~ playing = a —— 
‘ 7 a a festivities in London next year, it is to title role, and for the charming transla ngly bad to the very end of the chapter 
” uncommon delight to sense fire, in he hoped that Furtwangler, as General _ tion of the spirit of 1870 into the terms ven such familiar things as the Strauss 
: igence, and artistic will pulsating field Marshal, will include this work of costumes and stage settings. A Waltzes were apparently beyond the capa- 
“ ugh the score, instead of the in in the program. It is sufficiently delect- Godey’s Ladies Book must have stood lities of the players 
a Wire ey and routine thet have 50 fre able in all its parts to set before a king sponsor to _Pasetti’s brush, and the Bampton, Spalding, Giannini 
ntly hung like the proverbial mill raudiness of the colors and the crass 
ae ne around the neck of local con A Tuneful Work combinations that he dared to wed Rose Bampton’s concert in Beethoven 
M torial achievements. One is at Graener’s little work, ‘Schirin und might have tempted one to protest Saal, with the assistance of Coenraad V. 
the rty to disagree with Schiller on Getraude’, dates from 1920, when it was the richness of the materials had not pe Rte : Neca geet core 
Ca iny points, but a talent that possesses iti a ein ania EncShanits ve a 4 See ald. American singer, ose well-chosen pro- 
led : hand 7 oe Prnarsd calls . he a ner is anak at a chica’ daiaae this Men bes = ae 2 ee eee 
Jor mercy rather than sacrifice. — ‘ sek 1 nn z ful and i sie il a lin — ? ‘ld mn - yw vonage oe pees _ covery Vane wm 
we bh - provincia theatres. Tune ul and in crazy quilt. erlin went wild over the charm that results from an innate sense 
Marta Fuchs of the Dresden Opera eratiating, like all Graener’s compos! Berger, whose artistic integrity has sent of style and flawless execution. While in 
bes be counted on to penetrate the tions, it threads its graceful course her up a good many rounds of the Germany, she appeared as Leonore in 
1B tional mysteries of any role she through the marital vicissitudes of a ladder since she first trilled the Shep ‘Trovatore’ at the State Opera in Munich, 
. lertakes, and her Senta was a worthy bold German knight, who, with one herd’s Song in the Bayreuth-Toscanini S78! with great brilliance and perfec- 
im rtner of her Kundry. The part lies legitimate Hausfrau keeping the home ‘Tannhauser’. A few nights after the 0" of vocal detail 
two ll for her, and tones of a luscious fires burning in the family Burg, re- performance, however, the Berlin radio After a notable concert in Baden-Baden, 
up undness and dramatic fervor poured turns from the Turkish wars with a had the temerity to regale its patrons and ome gy’ as soloist with the Berlin Phil 
101 her throat with a technical ease duly legalized counterfeit in the guise of with a gramophone concert of Italian se 1 rchestra in Hamburg, Albert 
' : Pen. ; 5 : : Spalding paid Berlin his first visit in sev- 
ong at made one envy Dresden her per a personal servant. The work was at singers, a couple of whom were famous a , Le smcert in Bee a = 
= inent possession. “Max Lorenz has tractively mounted by Benno von Traviatas in their day To ears tuned rt oe be , ee jeethoven Seal 
ieee prea vor sa DAP se: way 9 A eo BB snd MP oP he 2 “% - v Speen held under the auspices of the Carl Schurz 
ntly made astounding strides in cet \rendt, and well sung by Jaro Prohaska to the subtleties of comparison, the Association. Spalding has a host of ad 
ome iin phases of vocal production, and his and Kate Heidersbach, but it would not event stole most of the local ‘Traviata’s’ mirers in Berlin, and they turned out en 
ric (like his Tannhauser a few nights tempt one to a second hearing. thunder; but, be that as it may, Berger ™asse and gave him a spirited ovation 
N 





previous ) showed a warmer, fuller, and 


The restaged ‘Butterfly’, in the new 


is the best of her kind in Germany, and 


mtinued on page 11) 











Morton 


Charlotte Boerner and Ezio Pinza in ‘The 
Marriage of Figaro’ 


(Continued from page 3) 
essary to describe Mr. Tibbett’s superb 
portrayal, which was the acme of in 
telligence and emotional poignancy. But 
it is highly important to record that in 
Miss Tumminia we had a Gilda who 
convinced both eye and ear. Her fluent 





Lawrence Tibbett as Rigoletto 


singing, impeccable musicianship, and 
slight, youthful figure enhanced the 
part of the jester’s daughter no less ef- 
fectively than it had the role of Rosina 
in ‘The Barber of Seville’, in which she 
made her opera debut last year. Miss 
Tumminia has the vocal and histronic 
ability, plus the necessary assurance t 
rise to the heights of stardom. 

Charles Kulimann was a regal looking 
Duke, Pinza an impressive assassin, Eva 
Gruninger an effective Maddalena, and 
Norman Cordon a magnificent Mont 
erone. Staging, costuming, and other 
technical details were well cared for and 
the production was unanimously ac 
claimed as the finest ‘Rigoletto’ ever 
seen on our opera house stage. Con 
ductor Papi must be credited for his 
share in making the performance so dis 
tinctive. 

Enthusiasm for Gotterdammerung 


Enthusiasm akin to a football gam 
was aroused by the ‘Gotterdammerung’ 
performance. Fritz Reiner was cheered 
as he entered the pit for the after-din 
ner half of the performance. 
were also given to Flagstad and Mel 
chior, as Brtinnhilde and Siegfried, re 
spectively, and were well deserved by 


Cheers 
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IN WAGNERIAN 
GUISE 


Kathrye Meisle as Wal- 
traate (Right) 


Emanwel List as Hagen 











(Left) 
all concerned—including Friedrich ss; amd Armando Agnini had arranged 
Schorr, Arnold Gabor, Emanuel List » charming set (creating a stage upon 
Kathryn Meisle (wl t herself w the stage thus giving an air of in- 
Waltraute’s plea), and Dorothee Ma timacy and authenticity (even to the 
ski, who was a much more effect lighting of candle footlights prior to the 
Gutrune this year than last verture) that added greatly to the pro 
Reiner’s command of Wagner and of 10n 

the orchestra brought outstanding re- Perry Askam, although scarcely suit 
sults, instrumentall Te Ex- d to Mozart roles, made his grand 
cept for a complete “flop” im the staging pera debut as the Count. He made an 
of the final scene ther Brannhil pressive figure, even if his singing 
nor Grane so much as headed for th us mot exactly Mozartean. He would 
funeral pyre), the stage management seem to be better suited for Verdi roles. 
vas generally effect far more s Hams Clemens was an exceptionally 
than last seas sweet-voiced and elegant-looking Don 
; D’Angelo was the Bartolo. 
Mozart Added to Repertoire cal singers who did notably well in 
Mozart production were Olga Calla 
Mozart entered th: ert t am, Oliver Jones, and Mari Monte. The 
company for the first t N rorus ts dommg better work than it has 
with Richard Lert ting ] r done before, but every so often one 
Marriage of Figar M ert left wders how so many people can make 
a great deal to be desired 1 rches little sound! They have learned to 
tral performance and in tters t t, however, and the costume depart 
pi. But most of the singers gave spirit nt has helped to make them visually 
performances nota J J t 3 Cectry Even so, not many of the chor- 
Figaro; Charlotte Boerner, as Susamr sters could qualify for Broadway o1 

Gina Vanni, as Cher Elisabet tollywood 
Rethberg sang divit s t idolph Bolm’s corps de ballet gives 


PHILADELPHIA HEARS SEVITZKY ENSEMBLE 


Is COOK | *e in the Philadelphia 
Chamber String Simfonietta sic Centre auditorium on Nov. 8 
Rett, (hile cake om etc af 
~~ - , oke on music of Haydn 
Plays Music by Purcell. aE sal = ; 
: ind several musician mem- 
Bach, James, and Elgar ers of the centre participated in 
Pu ILADELPHI \ \ Zi — |i : Hay ms String (Juartet, Pp. 76, No. L, 
ttt, tks. deatacennt tins md Mozart's Quintet in A, for clarinet 
tivity in the fields of chamber mus z trings, and the Quintet in G minor 
solo recitals. On N 4 1 : a 
delphia Chamber String Simfonietta Ballet Russe Welcomed 
=. Seahene l its eleventh seas nel de Basil’s Ballet Russe at 
2 ~tr tard } ‘ + ‘ ; | : 
Bellevue Stratford ballro Fa ucted three large audiences to the 
Sevitzky led the ensemble of twent \cademy of Music during a recent visit 
n embers of the Philadely 1 st to this cit On Nov. 9 the ballet ap 
the list opened with Esposito’s arrang eared under the auspices of the Phila 
nt i string st y 1 Forum, and the following eve 


passacagha by Pres a fy mg the ensemble was seen under the 


Purcell’s 1 ting St s of the All-Star Concert Series, 
tas a on om te, transcril t Emma Feldman, manager. Che third 
W arlock progral given at a matinee on Nov 
Other items ty I+. was some respects the most in 
rrange ee K-Al rial i sting the week, in that it fea 
urt’'s Eine Ki Nachtmusih t i the ‘Symphonie Fantastique’ to 
dowsky’s La ghett tos ~ Berlioz and a choreography 
etti s i i) t Massin« ; 
Elgar’s | ) ZT M iner, associate director in 
str ng quartet string o7 stra: and harg f music at the Franklin Insti- 
Philip James's Suite for string or tute, gave a lecture-recital on Nov. 8, 
t . Mt S $ t. was iscussing Franck and Debussy, and 
calles k ge the applaus playimg a program of piano music which 
whic | ved his k In the Elgar mcluded the former’s Prelude, Aria and 
opus, te string uartet mprised Fimale, and the latter’s ‘Children’s Cor- 
\ exander Zenker a1 Davtom Henr mer’ suite. On Nov. 9, Felix Salmond, 
ie Ros ot st. was heard at a faculty recital in 

amin Gusih ; lessts. Sevit simir Hall, Curtis Institute of Music. 
zky, Godowsk Mes re guests rry Kaufman, pianist, was the col- 
of rata re ptiot 1 ' ms laborating artist. An interesting pro- 
( ~ ttee after the prog _ ‘gta included a Sonata in C Minor, 

1¢ second of ten programs ter Op. 6, by Samuel Barber. 
t n hist : ber Emma Beldan, soprano, assisted by 








Morton 


Bruna Castagna and Charles Kullmann 
in ‘Carmen’ 


a consistently good account of itself. 
The hard-working orchestra is playing 
better opera performances than ever be 
fore, and, as with symphony concerts, 
the better the conductor, the better the 
men play. 

It is noteworthy that the Wagnerian 
tuba and bass trumpet players for the 
‘Ring’ operas come from Oakland, not 
New York. And the instruments wer 
loaned, not by the ‘Met’, but by Curtis 
Institute, through the courtesy of Mrs 
Edward Bok. So far, the results hav 
been eminently satisfactory. 

Lawrence ‘Tibbett is devoting some 
time between operas to furthering the 
cause of the American Guild of Mus 
ical Artists, of which he is president 
He has called a meeting of San Fran 
cisco musicians to discuss the Guild 


project. 


Martin Gabowitz, pianist, appeared it 
the Franklin Institute auditorium on 
Nov. 11 before a cordial audience. An 
unusually attractive program included 
arias of Handel and Bach; Lieder ot 
Brahms, Wolf, and Marx; a French 
group by Ravel, Foudrain, and De- 
bussy; and the ‘Liebestod’ from ‘Tris 
tan’. Jean-Marie Robinault, head of 
the piano faculty of the Settlement 
Music School, essayed a program which 
served to exhibit his technical versatility 
on Nov. 12, including the Bach-Tausig 
Toceata and Fugue in D Minor and 
groups of Debussy and Liszt numbers 

The first of five Youth Recitals took 
place in Fleisher Auditorium on Nov 
12, when Rafael Drurian, boy violinist 
and Annette Elkanova, young pianist 
were heard by a responsive audienc: 
Master Drurian, accompanied at th: 
piano by Eugene Helmer, gave credit 
able performances 

The Phileo Men’s Glee Club, Josep! 
Smith, conductor, gave a concert in th 
ballroom of the Broadwood on Nov. 13 
On the same evening a concert tool 
place in Scottish Rite Temple under th 
auspices of the One Hundred Club, pa: 
ticipating groups including the Ale» 
ander Koshetz. Choir, Rev. J. Saw 


chuck; the R.C.A.-Victor Glee Club, 


William T. Timmings; the Colonia 
Vocal Ensemble, Thelma Melrose Da 
vies, and the Olney Singers, Frederic! 
E. Starke conducting. 
Dorothy Schoenfeld and Alice Adan 
sopranos; Edward Adams, _ tenor 
Arthur Jarvis, 


Towner, bass. Accompanists were M: 


Starke, William Keenley, Roberta Du- 


Bois, and Minnie Stalder. 
WILLIAM E. SMITH 





Soloists were 


baritone; and Paul 
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Dear Musical America: 


Boston, like London, has been talking 
about Mahler’s ‘Lied von der Erde’, one 
of those provocative works which refuse 
to “stay put’. Both of these hubs of 
culture (Boston surely will not be- 
grudge London this mention in her com- 
pany) have had performances of this 
work which prompted some re-survey- 
ing of the old ground, with that by Dr. 
Koussevitzky much more succesful, it 
would appear, than the one across the 
water. It was London’s misfortune that 
Sir Hamilton Harty, who was scheduled 
to conduct, was too ill to appear and a 
last-minute substitute had to carry on 
as best he could with a difficult under- 
taking not of his own preparation. I 
note that Ernest Newman, while recog- 
nizing the gallantry of the conductor 
who filled the breach, expressed the flat 
opinion that under the circumstances 
the program should have been changed. 
(his way of tackling forlorn musical 
hopes is, he remarks, very English and 
very sporting, but it is not art. 

Aside from his caustic review of the 
London performance, Newman had 
some things to say about ‘Das Lied von 
der Erde’, in a discussion of Bruno 
Walter’s book on Mahler, that I find 
quite as provocative as anything in 
Mahler’s music. I suppose there has 
ilways been a streak of pessimism in 
criticism and always will be, whether 
that criticism pertain to music, the 
drama, literature, painting or any other 
manifestation of art. But Newman 
makes of ‘Das Lied von der Erde’ the 
lbschied of a culture, the swan song of 
a dying civilization. It is the farewell, 
he says, not merely of an artist but of 
the world of art and beauty that has 
ndured since the Renaissance. The 
first sad notes of that swan song, he re- 

inds us, were sounded in ‘Parsifal’. 
Others were to be heard in music by 
Elgar and Delius, as in the poetry of 
the final sections of Nietzsche’s ‘Also 
prach Zarathustra’ -— “that Nietzsche 

ho strangely failed to perceive that he 
is not, as he imagined, the herald of 
i new and better humanity but . the 
inger of a last lament over a dying 
orld.” 

It is in the Abschied of ‘Das Lied 
on der Erde’ that Newman discovers 
this sorrow for the death of nineteenth 
century civilization “in its most ex- 
quisite, its final expression”. He finds 
the sadness of this music almost unbear- 
able; “that long-drawn ‘Ewig, ewig’ 
haunts forever the imagination of any- 
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one who has once got it into his blood 
and bone.” 

Which brings me to the most pessi- 
mistic, and at the same time, the most 
beautifully written part of the article, 
the concluding paragraph, which I can- 
not resist quoting in full. (1 am aware 
that 1 have sworn repeatedly to stop 
cribbing from the endlessly quotable and 
quoteworthy Britisher; but, like Omar, 
was I sober when I swore?) It fol- 
lows: 

“The French viniculturists have a 
fine term—pourriture noble—for a 
process that is the determining essence 
ot their Sauternes wines; this ‘noble 
rotting’ is achieved by letting the 
grapes hang on the vines until they 
are slightly over-ripe. ‘his powrriture 
noble plays its part in the making of 
the last art of any dying culture. But 
no art can compete witn music in the 
task of turning this rotting into love- 
liness and sweetness; and not even .n 
music itself has the philosophy of fare- 
well to everything that makes life 
worth living ever found such searching 
expression as in Mahler's Abschied. 
And to the would-be saviours of mod- 
ern society who complain that a 
philosophy of this kind weakens man- 
kind’s hold upon real life, it is perhaps 
suthcient answer, on the part oi those 
who see what the world now is and 
remember what it once was, that 
beauty in death is better than ugliness 
in lite. Better tor the grapes to go by 
way of pourriture novie into a fine 
wine than to degenerate into an in- 
dustrial vinegar.’ 


Agreed. But are we confronted by 
such an alternative? lam sure | don't 
know. And as long as we have with us 


the good sauterne, 1 am content to let 
others sample the industrial vinegar. 


* x x 


While I am quoting critics, I feel I 
ought to call attention outside of New 
York to the illuminative article on the 
passing of the beloved Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink which W. J. Henderson 
wrote for the New York Sun. Now, as 
many of you know, W. J. H. has been 
writing music criticism in New York 
since the early ‘eighties and he has his 
own memories of every important singer 
—not to speak of a multitude who could 
scarcely merit that description—as well 
as complete scrapbooks of his reviews. 
I can think of no one else in a position 
to speak with such authority or to write 
with such interest about the great sing- 
ers of the era in which Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink reigned as one of the 
sovereigns of song. 

In one of his discussions of the great 
contralto, written during her early 
years at the Metropolitan, he has given 
us a description of her equipment that 
should not be forgotten. It reads: 


“She has a really majestic voice, and 
her command of it is well nigh per- 
fect, as her flawless execution of the 
two-octave jump at the end of the 
brindisi proves. In its upper register 
the voice is a trifle hard because some 
of the music she sings is a trifle too 
high for her, but how admirably she 
overcomes the difhculties of such pass- 
ages only a trained singer can wholly 
appreciate. In passages which lie 
within the natural range of her voice— 
one as large as Alboni’s—her emission 
is smooth, sonorous and productive of 
unfailing beauty of tone. Her phras- 
ing is almost invariably the perfection 
of art and her enunciation of the text 
shows a perfect command of vocaliza- 
tion. These features of her method en- 
able her to sing such a thing as the 
brindisi with all the beauty of color 
ever imparted to it by an Italian singer, 
while her keen intelligence, her glow- 
ing temperament, her subtle humor 
and her winsome personality enable 
her to fill the hollow melody with a 


wealth of vitality which it certainly 

has not known since the prime of 

Alboni.” 

Of course, there is always a tendency 
on the part of those of a later date either 
to exaggerate the powers of singers who 
have passed from the scene or to doubt 
that they were such superior artists as 
their elders made them out to be. It 
was never Henderson’s nature to 
rhapsodize, even retrospectively, and we 
can all accept the sober justice of his 
statement when he declares that much 
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mouthed and gasping for breath. The 
divine Mary is now a super-scout for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, being by her 
own admission not content to sit down 
and grow fat with inactivity while 
gloating over memories of an operatic 
past, in which, also by her own admis- 
sion, she was not “a great singer, but 
a creator”. 

Out of a thousand singers on whom 
she has eavesdropped in the course of 
the Metropolitan Opera radio auditions, 
she sent only two to Hollywood, “be- 
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"What? No Theme of Fate!" 


ot the reference today to a lack of dra- 
matic background in the time of Grau’s 
all-star casts is ill-founded. These 
casts, he reminds us, usually created 
their own dramatic background, even 
though the stage management was un- 
imaginative. Though he _ recognizes 
that it is almost impossible to convey to 
another generation any realization of 
the effects wrought by the singers of 
Schumann-Heink’s period in opera, he 
makes these pertinent points: 


“Lohengrin has never been sung here 
as it was when Jean de Reszke im- 
personated the swan knight. ‘Tristan 
und Isolde’ demonstrates today at 
every performance the power of true 
artists to create its atmosphere. Con- 
sider what it meant to us of those old 
lays to hear the sublime measures of 
Die Walkure’ delivered by Lilli Leh- 
mann, Ernest van Dyck, Anton van 
Rooy, and their contemporaries. One 
would suppose that all who heard 
Schumann-Heink in her final appear- 
ances at the Metropolitan would under- 
stand that a ‘Siegfried’ in which her 
impersonation of Erda was matched by 
the others would be something reveal- 
ing the full dramatic meaning of the 
score. 


“Any thoughtful listener”, he adds, 
“would surely recognize the command- 
ing power of an authentic style”, all in 
all a very chivalrous remark—but then, 
perhaps each reader is permitted his 
own reservations about the sum total of 
“thoughtful” listeners. At any rate, let 
us note that the dean has a good word 
for the present. “Let us be grateful”, 
he says, “that there are still great Wag- 
nerian artists.” 

Ss 

Yes, as I just finished remarking, 
Mary Garden continues to be news. 
Hardly had you gone to press with my 
mention that she is going to write her 
memoirs, when she proceeded to elec- 
tify some 200 voice pedagogues at the 
monthly meeting of the New York 
Singing Teachers Association with a 
speech that literally left them open- 


cause if I didn’t send somebody, they'd 
think I wasn’t working’. And they were 
rejected by MGM. If voices are needed, 
America has millions of them, and beau- 
ties, says Mary. But the young people 
have no imagination. That’s Mary’s 
job now, to put some imagination in 
‘em, give ’em some of that rrrrmpff! 
that made opera and opera-goers fever- 
ish in past decades. 

The singing teachers were not to 
bother, she inferred, but to leave it to 
her. And if she isn’t deluged by favo- 
rite pupils of every teacher that heard 
her that night, I’ll miss my guess. But 
she asked for it—one of my imps will 
hear witness if need be. 

La Garden gets this kind of thing 
nowadays: a young girl wanted to 
sing Mélisande because her long golden 
hair swept to the floor. Mary told het 
that she could buy a wig for 3,000 
francs, and put more in the head under 
it than the sweet young thing would 
ever have under her own hair. And an 
“adorable young man” who could per- 
fectly well sing Méphistophéles except 
that he had no means of accompanying 
himself except on a piccolo. And a girl 
who wanted to sing Le Jongleur because 
she was a dancer. But Mary still has 
hopes, for opera (via the movies), for 
America, and for herself. 

x * * 

Looking at random over a_ recent 
copy of the London Sunday Times, | 
just happened to see that somebody was 
playing the “Goddam” Symphony. Il 
didn’t read the notice, so I can’t tell you 
which was the symphony referred to; 
but I have friends who insist that it 
must have been either Beethoven’s Fifth 
o1 the ‘Pathetic’ of Tchaikovsky, though 
their reasons therefor | leave to your 
imagination, appends your 


[—— 
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ORCHESTRAS: Boston Symphony Launches New York Series 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY at the 
head of the Boston organization pro- 
vided a program of substantial fare for 
the first of the opening concerts of this 
orchestra in Manhattan. Another high- 
light in a fortnight of frequent orches- 
tral concerts was the visit of the Phila- 
delphians under Leopold Stokowski, 
featuring the New York premiere of 
Sergei Rachmaninoff's Third Symphony. 
John Barbirolli continued his programs 
with the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, and Marjorie Lawrence and 
Hulda Lashanska were the fortnight’s 
soloists. Other orchestras heard were the 
National Orchestral Association, the 
Philharmonic Chamber Symphony under 
Hans Lange, and the WPA Bach Cham- 


ber Orchestra in two programs. 


New Rachmaninoff Symphony 
Introduced by Stokowski 
The Philadelphia 


Stokowski, conductor. 
Nov. 10, evening: 


Orchestra, Leopold 
Carnegie Hall, 


Excerpts from ‘Boris Godounoff” 
Moussorgsky-Stokowski 
(Ae Tchaikovsky-Stokowski 
‘Romeo and Juliet’............Tchaikowsky 
Symphony No. 3, in A Minor. . Rachmaninoff 
(First time in New York) 


’ Serge Rachmaninoff was present to hear 
his new symphony introduced to Manhat- 
tan. Eventually he appeared on the plat- 
form to acknowledge the applause, though 
so late that many had already left the hall 
All indications were that the work achieved 
a moderate success, if scarcely ome to as- 
sure it a foothold in the continuing reper- 
toire. Though completed only last Au- 
gust, with an interval of thirty years sepe- 
rating it from the composer's Second Sym- 
phony in E Minor, the A Minor opus pre- 
sented no particular departures from the 
Rachmaninoff of the past. It was charac- 
terized by the same brooding lyricism, the 
same mastery of orchestral color, the same 
Slavic cast of phrase. 

The form would once have been con- 
sidered “free”, in that the development of 
the chief themes is not what would have 
been required in the classical symphony, 
but the successive movements retain more 
of traditional patterns than they cast away 
The lyric first movement pivots upon 


a 
melody of plaintive and almost popular 
character. The slow movement has a 
middle section of a scherzo spirit. The 


finale, which seemed diffuse on first hear- 
ing, includes a fugato that gives further 
proof—though no such proof is necessary 
of the composer’s exceptional command of 
technical resource. Considered by itseli, 
the symphony contains its fair measure 
of inspiration, and has been written with 
consummate skill. But there is no escaping 
a feeling that much or most of what it 
communicates had been said before by the 
same artist, and with a more direct appeal 
The performance possessed the most 
opulent sonorities, and yielded the effect 
of complete conviction on the part of con- 
ductor and players. Mr. Stokowski’s re- 
turn to the podium was, needless to say, 
an event in itself for his Carnegie Hall 





audience. His latest “synthesis”, that of 
various scenes and episodes in ‘Boris 
Godounoft’, enabled him to revel in the 


tonal splendors of the remarkable imstru- 
ment on which he plays. The program of 
the work, as set forth, follows: “Outside 
the Novodievichi monastery; the people ask 
for protection; pilgrims sing im the dis- 
tance, and then approach and enter the 
monastery ; Boris is crowned; monks chant 
in the monastery of Choudov; siege of 
Kazan; outside the church of St. Basil; 
starving people ask for bread; death of 
Boris”. Contained is much superb mu- 
sic, though the manner of its splicing is 
open to question. Of chief interest is the 
scoring, which is fundamentally that of 
Moussorgsky rather than Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. But in places Stokowski has out- 
Rimskied Rimsky—perticularly in the 
coronation scene, where the bell-ringing is 








as prodigious as it is literal. 

As orchestrated, ‘Solitude’ might better 
have borne a title of am opposite mean- 
ing. The song became an orgy of string 
sonorities at their most assertive and most 
sensual. The overture was magnificent- 
ly played. For that matter, so was the 
entire program. 


Beston Symphony Brilliantly Opens Its 
New York Series 
Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 19, eve- 
ning : 


Symphony No. 5. in C Minor... . Beethoven 

Brilliance of an order traditional with 
the Boston Symphony characterized the 
pening of the orchestra’s fifty-first sea- 
m in New York. Carnegie Hall, as at 
past openings, was crowded to capacity 
and the enthusiasm was commensurate. 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s program, the same as 
served to inaugurate the orchestra’s Boston 
seasom, was one cunningly contrived to ex- 
hibit the ensemble at its resplendent best. 

With the first measures of the Haydn 
symphony the fastidious could rejoice in 
the uniform bowing of the violins and the 
glossy amd aristocratic quality resulting 
trom this smart unity of the attack. A 
more highly perfected ensemble than was 
attained in this work—ninth of the Lon- 
lon series—would be difficult to conceive. 
The Adagio, with its graceful ornaments 

wd underlying tenderness, was an object 

for those who find Haydn sym- 
phonies all very much alike. If ever there 
was am individual movement this one so 
established itself in Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
affectionate exposition. Of like success 
was the robust Minuet, with its curiously 
relaxed trio, and the racing, jubilant finale. 
This was Haydn playing of the highest 
rder. 

Debussy’s ‘La Mer’ transported orchestra 
and listeners into another world, but one 
wherein the conductor was enabled to 
achieve miracles of sound of which Haydn 
mever could have dreamed. The perform- 
ance was ome rarely lyrical, yet at the 
time absorbingly suggestive and at- 
Much of the playing was fine- 
spun and of the most delicate coloring. 
There was am unusual measure of con- 
trast between the three sketches, and, for 
that matter, within the confines of each. 
Fugitive glints danced like sunlight over 
an irridescent surface. In the sport of the 
Debussyan harmonies was a transparency 
and clarity rare indeed in concert revela- 
tions of these seascapes. There have been 
performances more weighty and larger of 
line, but mot more poetical or evocative. 

Dr. Koussevitzky’s conception of the 
Beethoven Fifth is one that has been 
argued over ere this. He played the 
titanic work once more according to his 
lights, and with a fervor that was matched 
by the virtuosity of the orchestra. ye 


Purcell Suite Introduced 
New York Philharmonic Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 8 afternoon: 
Suite for Strings... 
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“The Tale the Pine Trees Knew’........Bax 
“Eni F WED ec ecdcccuucdesass Elgar 
TE Menee inne céacccosnen Brahms 


Save for the Brahms symphony, repeated 
from his first Philharmonic-Symphony 
program on the preceding Thursday, this 
was a concert of British music, ably led 
by a British-born conductor. ‘The Tale 
the Pime Trees Knew’, like the towering 
Brahms work, was a repetition. It did not 
add cubits to its stature with re-hearing. 
The Elgar variations were cleanly and 
euphoniously traced. The Purcell suite, as 
arranged by the conductor, was drawn chief- 
ly from incidental music composed for the- 
atrical productions, “The Gordian Knot 
Untied’, “Distressed Innocence’ and ‘The 
Married Beau’. These supplied a chaconne, 
a brief vivace, a rondeau minuet, an air 
and a hornpipe to which the arranger 
added an adagio taken from one of Pur- 
cell's choral anthems. All beautiful music, 
the suite proved melodious and full of feel- 


ing, as well as characteristic of its com- 
poser in its contrapuntal ingenuity. It was 
performed con amore. y 


Marjorie Lawrence Is Soloist at Bee- 


thoven-Wagner Concert 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Soloist, Mar- 
jorie Lawrence, soprano. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 12, evening: 


Ce Oe EN os é cacans cad Beethoven 
Aria, ‘Abscheulicher! wo eilst’ from ‘Fidelio’ 
Beethoven 


Miss Lawrence 

Symphony No. 2 in D Major.... Beethoven 

Excerpts from ‘Gétterddmmerung’.. Wagner 

Siegfried’s Rhine Journey—Funeral Music 

Closing Scene: Immolation 

Mr. Barbirolli gave a conscientious and 
in most of its details, well-considered per- 
formance of the sym- 
phony, without lift- 
ing it above a level 
of competent rou- 
tine. The Overture 
also went its ap 
pointed way, posing 
no particular prob- 
lems for the con 
ductor or his audi- 
ence. It remains, 
after all, a curtain 
raiser and not a con- 
cert drama like the 
Third ‘Leonore’. The 
playing was compe- 
tent rather than bril 
liant. 

The Wagner music-drama excerpts, pre- 
sented without pause in an adaptation that 
was the conductor’s own, retained much of 
their accustomed sweep and color, if not 
all the clarity and inevitability of pace that 
could have been wished for them. Along 
with some roughness and obscuration of 
vital voices went fluctuations of tempi 
which were, to say the least, debatable. 

Miss Lawrence has appeared to better 
advantage at the opera house. On this oc- 
casion she was much more in her element 
in the music of the ‘Immolation’ than she 
was in the Beethoven scena, the effect of 
which was spotty, both vocally and or- 
chestrally. The audience was cordial, re- 
calling the singer repeatedly and heartily 
applauding the conductor and his players. 





Marjorie Lawrence 


Barbirolli Conducts Tchaikovsky 

New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Soloist, Mar- 
jorie Lawrence, soprano. Nov. 15, after- 


noon: 
Overture to ‘Donna Diana’........ Reznicek 
Aria from ‘Cosi fan Tutte’.......... Mozart 


Miss Lawrence 
Symphony No. 4 in F Minor, Op. 36 
Tchaikovsky 
Excerpts from ‘Gétterdimmerung’...Wagner 
Miss Lawrence 

Retaining only the ‘Gotterdammerung’ 
music from Thursday’s program, Mr. Bar- 
birolli gave Sunday patrons an entirely 
new first half, opening it with a cheery 
little musical cocktail, the Reznicek over- 
ture. Remembering his earlier brilliance 
in the Berlioz ‘Carnival Romain’ overture 
which was the first music to be heard here 
under his baton, it seems that this particu- 
lar type of music, with its flashing fleet- 
ness, need for sharpness and cleanliness 
of execution and regard for detail and dy- 
namic contrast, is one that Mr. Barbirolli 
does extremely well. 

The work of larger import, Tchaikov- 
sky’s symphony, also found qualities in the 
young conductor’s capacities to meet its 
needs. Great dramatic surge and sensitiv- 
ity to the emotional impact of the first and 
last movements were present to a large de- 
gree; if some question arose as to occasion- 
al passages where the temptation is almost 
too strong to over-sentimentalize, it may 
perhaps be put down to an ardent tempera- 
ment. Some uncertainties in tempi there 
were, too, with the result that an under- 
lying continuity was broken up and one 
section or another drawn slightly out of 
focus. Excellently held together was the 
pizzicato movement, taken on the fast side, 
with the great body of plucked strings and 
the responses from woodwinds and brass 


neatly fitting into the pattern. It was, on 
the whole, a performance of more desirable 
qualities than undesirable, chiefly because 
Mr. Barbirolli succeeded in establishing 
and maintaining the essential moods of the 
symphony and was able to draw from the 
orchestra a wealth of technical and tonal 
response. 

Mozart’s recitative and aria for Dora- 
bella, ‘Ah scostati!’ and ‘Smanie impla- 
cabili’, offered perhaps not the best choic« 
of material for Miss Lawrence’s stylistic 
sympathies, but she achieved its distinc 
tive measures with competence. The ‘Got- 
terdammerung’ excerpts found her in bet- 
ter estate and on more familiar ground, 
and she was called to share the audience’s 
fervid applause with Mr. Barbirolli. 

QO. 


Lashanska Heard with Philharmonic in 
Handel Air and Wolf Songs 
New York  Philharmonic-Symphony 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Soloist, Hulda 
Lashanska, soprano. Carnegie Hall, Nov 
18, evening : 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 6.......... Bach 
Aria, “Dank onl Gi, BEGG’... cswcces Handel 
Mme. Lashanska 
Symphony in C Major, No. 97...... Haydn 
Songs: ‘Gebet’, ‘Verborghenheit’, ‘Er Ist’s 

Wolf 
Mme. Lashanska 
Sree Strauss 


Mr. Barbirolli’s best contribution to this 
concert was to be found in his accompani 
ments for Mme. La 
shanska. The orches 


ey ey 
; tra swept stirring]; 


bes 3 ae 


through the meas 
ures of the Handel! 
air, an adaptatior 


by Siegiried Ochs 
from one of the can 
tate con strumenti 
Mme. Lashanska 
though apparently 
combating nervous 
ness, gave full and 
luscious tone to this 
music and to th 
three Wolf songs, 
Hulda Lashanska Of which the first 
and third were ar 
ranged by the composer, the second by 
Joseph Marx. The Brandenburg Concerto 
was none too smoothly delineated and the 
Strauss ‘Don Quixote’ stood in need of 
clarification, though the solo parts were 
well played by Joseph Schuster and Zoltan 
Kurthy. The ensemble maintained a higher 
level in the Haydn Symphony, No. 1 of 
the London series, an able if not an en- 
kindling performance. ; 





Hans Lange Conducts Chamber 


Symphony 
Philharmonic-Symphony Chamber Or- 
chestra. Hans Lange, conductor. Town 


Hall, Nov. 10, evening. 
Sonata for two, three, four, and five bowed in- 
struments and others. Johnannes Rosenmiiller 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichord 
Concerto for flute, with cembalo and strings, 
Op. 10. No. 3, in D...... Antonio Vivaldi 
John Amans, solo flute 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichord 
Concerto Instrumental, No. 5, D Minor 
Jean Philippe Rameau 
Five German Dances, with seven trios 
OE GOUT vanciancedonscncequsaua Schubert 
Ukrainian Suite for string orchestra 
Quincy Porter 
Concerto Grosso for string orchestra, with 
IS Ernest Bloch 
Lloyd Strafford, piano 
_ On the screen, a lapse of several years 
in action is often indicated by a sub-title; 
on the stage, the curtain may be rung down 
in the opening year of the World War, and 
rung up in 1936. A concert audience may 
experience an even greater lapse of time 
during a brief intermission. When Hans 
Lange and the members of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Chamber Orchestra left 
the stage of the Town Hall after the first 
part of their concert, they had played works 
composed in the Seventeenth, Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries. When they re- 
turned, it was to perform the music of 
present-day composers. 
If the earlier compositions had anything 
(Continued on page 21) 














Ansermet Conducts Modern 
Music in Geneva — Othmar 
Schoeck, Composer, Is Féted— 
Gluck’s ‘Iphigénie in Aulis’ Is 
Staged in Ziirich 

By Wiriui Reicxu 
ZURICK, New. 5 


1 larger 
cities ol! 


Switzerland, 
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cente 
rtist ex 
Othmar Schoeck be = worthy : a 


ushered in with a festival in Geneva 
under the direction of Ernest Ansermet, 
which in the main centered around 
works of Debussy, Ravel, and Stravin 

sky, and with celebrations given | 

Zurich and Winterthur for Othmar 
Schoeck, who was fifty years old 


Sept. 1. 


Schoeck, whose repu 





ee ee es * 
a sensitive fyricist and as mposer 

. ‘T ~+}, 1 , and *‘Vam 
of the dramas ‘Penthesilea’ and ‘V« 


Fisher und seiner Frau’ (About the 
Fisherman and 
trated into the farthes 
fully considered today alongsicd t 
Arthur Honegger as the most r 


sentative Swiss composer His 





pera, based on Balzac’s story “Mass! 
milla Doni’, which is to have its pre 
miere in February, is looked forward 
to by every 


With this I re miere, and with All 


Berg’s ‘Lulu’ slated for its first 
rmance M 1937, the Stadttheat 
Ziuricl s be maintaining 
eputatior S the st ct * t 

Stage in Uf an-s] King oO tzer 
Evidence of the great st work 
which is constant g ne ther 
was given by a new staging of Gluck’s 
‘Iphigénie in Aulis’, in which Sigrid 
Onegin as Klvte1 nNectr va spl 
performanc: 

An important concert event in Zuri 
was the performance of Hind ' 
Marienleben’ by Alice and Walter I 
under the auspices of the ‘Pro Mus 
Vereinigung’ The Berlit mus 
scholar, Hans Mersmann, delivers 


introductory lecture, in which he p 
trayed convincingly the hip b 
tween Rilke’s text and Hindemith’s 
omposition, and the general signif 


, 
ince of the work 











An educational concert of the famous 
ld school of music in Winterthur 
fered, under the n of Herman: 
Scherchen, the first performance 
Switzerland of three fragments fr 
the music drama ‘Karl V’, by Ernst 
Krenek. This, the first fo 

Y t] € rig mal ¢ + - 

iry triptyc tt mUusICc fest 

1 in Barcelona in Apr neans its 

1 introduction into the regular c 

t repertoire Colette Wrvss did t 

cal part with splendid voice and su 

ior delivery; Ernst tl 
ith his excellent was 
reeted with a storm TI 

ond important worl ning 


aS an extensive svmphonv wn R 
Vaughan Williams, which 
Engli ° 








nd a sovereign master 


In Basle I heard 


ert of chamber music which offered 
Two pre mieresc and tw for R sle | Grst 
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FESTIVAL EVENTS IN SWITZERLAND 





erformances. Most important seemed 
to me the ‘Fantasy for Strings’ by Nor 
bert von Hannenheim, which had new, 
uring thoughts to express in a new, 
Arnold 
Suite for Strings’ is a masterly occa- 
work which makes severe de- 
rands on the technical abilities of the 


wnt TLE form 


American school orchestra for which it 
is written The two pieces by Bohu 
v Martinu (Concertino for piano-trio 
1 orchestra) and Tibor Harsanyi 


Concertino for piano and orchestra) 
strive in a very pleasing form for the 


il of older forms of music. The 


OPERA AND CONCERTS 


His fine art and noble tone unfolded the 
ties of a program that it itself was 
welcome departure from the stereotyped 
fferings of local violinists, who seem to 
have lost contact with the “fair, broad 
s of Damascus”. Werner Schroeter, 

f Hamburg, who assisted at the piano, is 
2 gifted performer, but, swept away by the 
lan of Spalding’s playing, he occasionally 
rgot that his piano was not the solo in 
strument. The American Ambassador and 


ther prominent members of the American 
lomatic corps were present at the con 
rt, and at the reception given later by 


Schurz Association 


After several guest performances at the 
lunich Opera, Dusolina Giannini treated 
a Lieder concert in the Phil 
nie at which she won the hearts 
f the most hard-boiled chauvinists by sing 
mg a group of unfamiliar Max Reget 
Lieder in a manner that would have 
ght glory to a 100% German. A group 

Hugo Wolf songs, accompanied to pet 
‘tion by Michael Raucheisen, and the 
alian folksongs, without which no Gian 

ert in Berlin is complete, rounded 
ut a program that was notable alike for 


: : , 

te mposition and for the brilliance wit 

it was performed 
I 


. mcert in the Singakademie, Gt 

Huesch presented a program of un 
Hug Wolf songs which have re 
yme to light through the research 


initiative of the Musikwissenschaftliche 
Verlag —- Vienna The total collection 


A Scene from the Zurich Production of 'Iphigénie in Aulis.’ 
Inset, Sigrid Onegin as Klytemnestra (Left) and Judith 
Helurg as Iphigénie 


Schonberg’s ¥ 





general program of the Basle chamber 
orchestra (which is particularly rich 
this time because of the tenth anni- 
versary of this organization) promise 
for the jubilee concert premieres of new 
works by Bartok, Beck, Burckhard, and 
Honegger composed especially for this 
purpose, and later the first German per 
formance of Honegger’s new oratorio 
‘Jeanne d’Arc au Buitcher’, composed on 
a text of Claudel In a slow artistic 
rise this organization has gradually de 
veloped under the purposeful direc- 
tion of its conductor, Paul Sacher, into 
one of the most important of its kind 


IN BERLIN 


consists of about forty songs; but, judging 
by the group selected by Huesch, they add 
in no way to the treasury of songs with 
which the world is already familiar, and 
probably represent sketches, preliminary 
drafts, or discarded fragments 

One of the most artistically satisfying 
and beautiful concerts heard in Berlin was 
the Lieder program of the Dutch contralto 
lulie de Stuers, who not only possesses a 
beautiful voice and a masterly vocal tecl 
nic but understands the finest points of 
concert-hall singing to an exceptional dé 
gree. It was an unusual experience t 
encounter such a mastery of the florid 
ind “arioso” styles, and a voice of sucl 
power and brilliance 

In accordance with the new cultural 
exchange agreement between Germany and 
Austria, the most prominent members of 
the State Opera ensemble, including Frat 
Volker. Max Lorenz, Helge Roswaengs 
Adele Kern, Maria Miiller, and Maria Ce 
botari, will give ninety guest performances 
it the Vienna Opera. The authorities of 
the State Opera and the president of the 
Theatre Chamber have agreed to do ever, 
thing possible to fill sudden vacancies i 
Vienna due to illness, etc., so that it looks 


t} ough the Vienna if stitution is to frune 


tion as an auxiliary of Berlin Che first 
\ustrian visitors under this arrangement 
were the Vienna “Saengerknaben” w he 
ippeared at the Philharmonie in two cor 

erts, both of which were sold out \ 


similar arrangement has just been made 
vith Italy hut there ha heen rx inter 


hangs € articte as vet 
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ORMANDY RETURNS 
TO MINNEAPOLIS 


Presents Eloquent Reading 
of Brahms’s Second— 
Austral Sings 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 20.—With an 
augmented personnel and an attractive 
new setting on the stage of Northrop 
Auditorium, the Minneapolis Symphony 
opened its season here with a gala per- 
formance under Eugene Ormandy, whi 
came from Philadelphia to lead his old 
orchestra in its first four concerts. The 
occasion was a brilliant one, drawing a 
large attendance, and bringing ovations 
for the three artists of the evening— 
the orchestra, Ormandy, and Florence 
Austral, who has not been heard here 
in many years. 

The major work on the program was 
the Brahms Second Symphony, which 
was voiced with tenderness and elo- 
quence. Mr. Ormandy brought forth 
its beauty, its philosophy, its contrasts 
of humor and hearty declamation. Al- 
ready the orchestra shows fine team- 
work under the baton which led it for 
five years. The Cailliet arrangements 
of two Bach numbers—the F Minor 
Prelude and Fugue and ‘Jesu, Joy of 
Man’s Desiring’—made a_ thumping 
if theatrical opener for the concert 

Austral made a noble Isolde in the 
‘Liebestod’ of ‘Tristan und Isolde’, her 
voice carrying through the thick orches- 
tral texture with poise and clarion tones. 
The ‘Liebestod’ was preceded in the 
usual way by the prelude, and, in both, 
the orchestra and Ormandy scored by 
their sustained tension of playing and 
the building up of mighty climaxes 
Austral sang also a ‘Fidelio’ aria, Web 
er’s ‘Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster’ 
ind the battle cry from ‘Die Walkiire’ 

Joun K. SHERMAN 


ERICH SIMON RETURNS 


European Manager to Visit America on 
Business Trip 


Erich Simon, ot the concert manage- 
ment Organisation Artistique Interna- 
tionale, arrived in New York on the 
Normandie on Nov. 23 for a several- 
weeks’ stay. As European representa 
tive for the Metropolitan Opera, Mr 
Simon booked these new singers for the 
New York organization this summer: 
Gina Cigna, Karl Laufkétter. Irene 
Tessner, Kerstin Thorborg, Gertrud 
Rtinger, Stella Andreva, John Brown- 
lee: Herbert Graf, stage director: 
Maurice de Abravanel, conductor: and 
Kurt Ruhrseitz, re-engaged as assistant 
conductor. 

The O. A. I. represents, in Europe, 
Marian Anderson, Trudi Schoop and 
her ballet, Rudolf Serkin, and Emanuel 
Feuermann, all of whom will be in 
America this season for concert tours 
Mr. Simon is the general representative 
for Kirsten Flagstad, Marjorie Law- 
rence, Gertrud Wettergren, René Mai 
on, and Susanne Fisher, all of the 
Metropolitan 


Marion Bauer Is Honor Guest 
In honor of Marion Bauer, composer 
Mrs. Dorothy Pillsbury Stetson enter 
tained at tea in the Hotel Buckinghan 
on Nov. 11. Miss Bauer 


Marion Bergman, pianist. who plaved 


introduced 


several works written and adapted for 
the Moor Double Keyboard, among 
them pieces by Miss Bauer and Eman- 
uel Moor. inventor of the pian 
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SEVITZKY CONDUCTS 
INDIANAPOLIS FORCES 


Heard as Guest at Second Con- 
cert — Gives Premiere of 
Transcription 
InpraNapouis, Nov. 20.—The second 
concert of the Indianapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, on Nov. 17, was a record- 
breaking event, owing to the stirring 
leadership of the guest conductor, 
Fabien Sevitzky, and the earnest co- 
operation of the orchestra, which had 
been somewhat increased and strength- 
ened since its last performance. Every 
available seat was filled, and enthusiasm 
was keen. Mr. Sevitzky selected an in- 


teresting program, opening with the 
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Fabian Sevitzky, Guest Conductor of the 
Indianapolis Symphony 


Berlioz ‘Roman Carnival’, which at 
once established his command over the 
musicians and their ability to follow 
his interpretation. Other works of the 
first part included the ‘Nocturnes 
(‘Nuages’ and ‘Fétes’) of Debussy; 
Chorale Perlude “Herzlich thut Mich 
Verlangen’, by Bach; and the Prelude 
to Act III, ‘Dance of the Apprentices, 
and ‘Mastersingers Procession’ from 
Wagner’s ‘Die Meistersinger’. The 
major work of the second half was the 
Tchaikovsky Fifth Symphony, in which 
the response of the orchestra was ad- 
mirable. Probably the outstanding 
playing was heard in the impressionistic 
‘Nuages,’ calling for finesse and nicety 
of tone. 

Mr. Sevitzky left the impression of 
having obtained what he wanted from 
the musicians. ‘There were stamping of 
feet and shouts of “bravo”. Honoring 
the orchestra and the regular conductor, 
Ferdinand Schaefer, Mr. Sevitzky of- 
fered as an extra number the premiére 
of his own transcription of the ‘Giant’ 
Fugue of Bach, just completed. 

In order to satisfy the demands 
of the many who were unable to be ac- 
commodated at these subscribed con- 
certs, the Symphony Society is present- 
ing a request program on Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 29, at the Murat Theatre, 
when the newly-appointed associate con- 
ductor, Dr. Robert Heger-Goetzl, who 
has recently come to Indianapolis, will 
make his first appearance. 


The San Carlo Opera Company ap- 
peared before two sold-out houses at 
English’s on Nov. 18 and 19 under the 
Martens Concerts, Inc. ‘La Bohéme’ 
was the bill on Nov. 18, and a double 
bill, ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and ‘I Pagli- 
acci’, was presented on the 19th. Among 
the principals were Ina _ Bourskaya, 
Bianca Saroya, Lucille Meusel, Elsa 
Hottinger, Mario Valle, Harold Kra- 
vitt and Dimitri Onofrei. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 





Zaslawsky Conducts in London 

Lonpon, Nov. 15.—Georges Zaslaw- 
sky made his first appearance here, con- 
ducting the London Philharmonic late 
last month in a concert which included 
Beethoven’s ‘Egmont’ Overture and 
Fifth Symphony. Arthur Rubinstein 
was soloist in the Tchaikovsky Piano 
Concerto, and other orchestral works 
were Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’ and Stra- 
vinsky’s ‘Petroushka’. Mr. Zaslawsky, 
who conducted the entire program with- 
out score, was recalled six times by an 
appreciative audience. 


Chicago Symphony Is Heard in Tribute 
to the Memory of Ossip Gabrilowitsch 





Stock Conducts Own Transcrip- 
tion of Tchaikovsky Trio — 
Hans Lange Makes Debut as 
Associate Conductor—Novaes 
Is Soloist 

CHICAGO, Nov. 20. 
be tribute to the memory of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Frederick Stock 

transcribed for modern orchestra the A 

Minor Trio of Tchaikovsky, giving a 

first performance at the Chicago Sym- 

phony Orchestra concerts of Nov. 12 

and 13. Guiomar Novaes, pianist, ap- 

peared as soloist in the following pro- 
gram: 


‘Tragic’ Overture, Op. 81........... Brahms 
"PUR, «= (i SS nede 000048 dc8e deKe0 + Bliss 
(First performance in Chicago) 

Trio in A Minor, Op. 50....... Tchaikovsky 


(Transcribed for modern orchestra by 
Frederick Stock) 
Jane Anderson at the piano 
(First performance) 
Concerto No. 4, G Major......... Beethoven 
Mme. Novaes 


When Mr. Stock first heard of the 
serious illness of Gabrilowitsch, he was 
impelled to begin this transcription, 
spurred by the fact that the two friends 
had often discussed together the or- 
chestral possibilities of the elegiac trio 
which Tchaikovsky wrote in memory 
of Nicholas Rubinstein. By a curious 
coincidence Mr. Stock completed the 
score only two days before the death of 
Gabrilowitsch. Certainly the work in 
its symphonic setting is as fitting a me- 
morial to a great artist as it was in its 
original form. Justification for the 
metamorphosis is found in Tchaikov- 
sky’s own words, wherein he expressed 
himself as having “arranged music of 
a symphonic character as a trio, instead 
of writing directly for my instruments.” 
Mr. Stock’s skill at transcription is of 
course well known, and the new version 
is rich and full in the extreme, exploit- 
ing and amplifying the emotional impli- 
cations of the original by bringing into 
full use every resource of the modern 
orchestra. As in most of Mr. Stock’s 
other transcriptions, there is a question 
as to the good taste of the persistent 
use of the complete percussion battery, 
and, in this case, of the conspicuous in- 
troduction of phrases of Chopin’s Fu- 
neral March. But the brilliance with 
which the task was accomplished, and 
its unerring effectiveness, are beyond 
dispute. The public acclaimed both 
conductor and orchestra, with recogni- 
tion given to Messrs. Mischakoff and 
Kurtz, and to Jane Anderson, for their 
playing of such of the original solo 
passages as were retained. 


Bliss Work Performed 


‘The other novelty of the program, 
Bliss’s ‘Pyanepsion,’ was originally the 
final movement (‘Green’) of a ‘Color’ 
Symphony. The name denotes an an- 
cient Greek festival held during the 
time of sowing. But neither title nor 
explanation served much to clarify the 
music, which seemed artfully contrived 
in the dissonantal manner but left one 
with the feeling of having been no- 
where in particular. In stern contrast 
was the preceding Brahms of the 
Tragic Overture, superbly performed 
and interpreted. 

Mme. Novaes has long been a favor- 
ite with the Chicago public, but her 
choice of the Beethoven G Major Con- 
certo must be accounted an unfortunate 
one; for, while sparkling with technical 
proficiency, the depth and subtlety of 


the contradictory elements of this work 
for the most part eluded her. 

Mme. Novaes was also the soloist at 
the Tuesday matinee of Nov. 10, when 
Mr. Stock directed the following pro- 
gram: 


Concerto No. 3, in G, for string 


orchestra ....... Siahaeiiieds Bach 
Adagio di molto. from Concerto for 
violin, in D, Op. 47...... Sibelius 


(Played by all the first violins) 
Symphony No. 3, in C Minor. Op. 78 
Saint-Saens 


Concerto for Pianoforte, E. Flat Mozaern 


me. Novaes 

Mme. Novaes found the style 
Mozart more congenial to her tempera- 
ment than that of Beethoven. Despite 
some modern ideas of pedaling and tome 
coloring, ample justice was done to this 
beautiful but rarely heard concerto, am 
Mr. Stock’s playing of familiar works 
was up to his best standard. He seem: 
to have added a useful mumber to the 
repertoire in permitting the violins t 
play in unison the songful Adagio 
the Sibelius Violin Concerto 


Lange Gives Varied List 


Hans Lange, newly appointed asso 
ciate conductor, made his debut at the 
concerts of Nov. 5 and 6, playing the 
following program: 


Suite from ‘Dardanus’... 

(Arranged by Eric DeLamarter 
Symphony No. 2, in D, Op. 36 Beethover 
Overture to ‘The Flight Into Egypt 

| epee Berhoz 
English Rhapsody, ‘Brigg Fair’ Delis 
Prelude and ‘Isolde’s Love Death,” from 

‘Tristan and Isolde’ Wagne: 


Rameau 


Mr. Lange’s compact, clean-cut styl 


of conducting found immediate favor 
with the public. He might well have 
employed a more grateful work than 
Beethoven’s Second Symphony as 


major item of his introductory pro- 
gram; nevertheless, it was accorded 
smooth and well-planned interpretatio: 


The ‘Dardanus’ music, so skillfulls 
tastefully arranged by Mr. Lampe’s 
predecessor, Eric DeLamarter, was de 
lightfully presented. But it was im th: 
more poetic measures of the Berlioz am 
Delius works that Mr. Lange’s ont 
standing merits were revealed 
‘Tristan’ Prelude rose to splend 
heights, but Mr. 
stress the lyricism of the “Liebestod’ re 
sulted in a weakening of the climaxes 
The public reaction to Mr. Lam 
decidedly cordial, and further 
ances will be awaited with interest 
ALBERT GOLDEERC 
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Beal Hober Sings in Play About Wagner 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20 — Beal 
Hober, soprano, is making her debut iz 
the theatre with the Theatre Guild pro- 
duction of ‘Prelude to Exile’ 
opens in New York on Nov. 30. It is 
a play by William McNally based on an 
episode in the life of Richard Wagmer 
Featured in the cast are Eva Le Gal- 
lienne, Lucile Watson and Wialtrid 
Lawson. Miss Hober plays the part of 
Malwina Schnorr. 

During the course of the play Miss 
Hober sings the Love Music from “Tris- 
tan’ and excerpts from “Walkire’”. At 
the opening night in Philadelphia Miss 
Hober received an ovation after the end 
of ‘Brunnhilde’s Cry’ 


Concert Bureau Moves Inte New Offices 

Cuicaco, Itu., Nov. 20—The Co- 
lumbia Concerts Corporation and Com- 
munity Concert Service have just 
moved into their new suite of offices on 
the third floor of the Wrigley Building 
These offices are connected with the 
new home of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System 
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METROPOLITAN HAS 
21 NEW SINGERS 


Nime Newcomers Are Americans 
—Two Novelties and Seven 
Revivals Listed 


Tees new names appear 
among the singing personnel of the 
Metropolitan Opera in the prospectus 
issued by the organization recently. The 
seasom will be the second under the man- 
agement of Edward Johnson, and the 
ifty-fourth im the house. There are 
also two re-engagements of singers for- 
merly members of the company. Ejight- 
cem mames have disappeared from the 
roster. Elevem of the new members were 
heard durimg the spring season. 





The complete list of new singers, 
whose emgagements have all been previ- 
, Mustcat AMERICA, in- 
chades Stella Andreva, Natalie Bodanya, 
Vima Bovy, Gina Cigna, Muriel Dick- 
som, Ireme Jessmer, Gertrud Riinger, 
Framca Somigli, and Bidi Sdyao, so- 
pramos ; Lucielle Browning, Anna Kas- 
kas, amd Kirsten Thorborg, contraltos; 
Carron, Karl  Laufkotter, 
Nicholas Massue, George Rasely, and 


moted in 


" 
JUS V 


Arthur 


Sydmey Rayner, tenors (with Mario 
Chamlee amd Armand Tokatyan re- 


engaged); Johm Brownlee and Wilfred 


Emgelmanm, baritones; and Norman 
Cordom amd John Gurney, basses. 
Richard Hageman, formerly assistant 
mdmector, returns as conductor; and 
Wamrice de Abravanel, also a conductor, 


“ms the organization, as does Herbert 
stat, stage director. Eleven of the new 
simgers, as well as Messrs. Chamlee and 


Tokatyam, were heard during the spring 
seasom. These include Mmes. Bodanya, 
ickson, Browning, and Kaskas, and 
Messrs, Carron, Massue, Rasely, Ray- 

‘Imann, Cordon, and Gurney. 


me names of eighteen singers and 
ct e absent this season. 
Amomg these are Lucrezia Bori, who 
retired from opera last spring; Louise 
Homer amd Rafaelo Diaz, who have 
hbeem om the roster but have not appeared 
seasons; and Goeta 
who has not been heard for 
several years, and who has been appear- 
img with the San Carlo Opera Company. 
Helem Gleason has been released from 
her contract to appear in light opera; 
Editha Fleischer has decided to remain 
broad this season; Gertrude Kappel is 
simgimg im opera elsewhere in this coun- 
try, bet will return to New York to 
uppear as Elektra in Strauss’s opera 
with the Philharmonic-Symphony in 
Alfredo Gandolfi has moved 
> the Pacific Coast. Louis Hasselmans, 
omduector, resigned last spring. 
Among the new singers, nine are 
Americans, and of the total of eighty-six 


me comductor ar 


2 number of 


anediiat 
meg verzs 


February: 


artists composing the entire singing 
personnel, thirty-nine, or slightly over 
forty-five per cent, are natives of 
America. 


Nevelties and Revivals 


There will be two novelties and seven 
evivals, all of which, with the excep- 
mom of Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’, have 
Meem previously announced. The novel- 
nes, both in English, are Richard Hage- 
mam’s “Caponsacchi’, the libretto by 
Arthur Goodrich, founded upon Brown- 


me’s “The Ring and the Book’, and 
marosa’s “The Secret Marriage’, 
fech was amnounced several seasons 


2z0 but was withdrawn. The revivals 
are Waener’s “The Flying Dutchman’, 
with Kirsten Flagstad singing Senta 
for the first time in her career ; ‘Samson 
et Dalila’, which, it has been rumored, 
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will open the season, with Gertrud Wet- 
tergren, René Maison, and Ezio Pinza: 
‘The Bartered Bride’, in English; “The 
Tales of Hoffmann’ ; ‘Le Coq d’Or’; and 
‘Norma’. Three operas have been 
dropped from the standard repertoire. 
These are Debussy’s ‘Pelleas et Méli- 
sande’, ‘Giordano’s ‘Andrea Chenier’, 
and Puccini’s ‘La Rondine’. Verdi’s 
‘Simon Boccanegra’ reappears on the 
list of possibilities. 

The American Ballet, George Balan- 
chine, artistic director, will again pro- 
vide incidental ballets, and be seen in 
complete choreographic productions. 
Anatol Vilzac, assistant director and 
premier danseur, will remain in the 
latter of these capacities, while William 
Dollar has been made assistant to Mr. 
Balanchine. The premiéres danseuses 
are Lydia Anchutina, Ruthanna Boris, 


Katherine Mullowney, and Daphne 
Vane. 
The subscription season, opening 


Monday night, Dec. 21, will continue for 
fourteen weeks, closing March 28. There 
will be the usual five subscription series, 
on Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday nights and Saturday afternoons, 
of fourteen performances each, and a 
popular-priced Saturday night series of 
twelve performances. Sunday nights 
will, as usual, be given over to opera 
concerts, in which last season’s innova- 
tion of occasional appearances of the 
American Ballet will be continued. A 
special Wagner matinee cycle, including 
the ‘Ring’ music dramas without cuts 
will, as before, be offered in the latter 
half of the season. 

Special performances, will as usual, 
be given from time to time under the 
auspices of educational and charitable 
organizations. 

The personnel of the company fol- 
lows: 

Sopranos: Stella Andreva, Josephine Antoine, 
Natalie Bodanya, Vina Bovy, Hilda Burke, Gina 
Cigna, Muriel Dickson, Susanne Fisher, Kirsten 
Flagstad, Dusolina Giannini, Margaret Halstead, 
Helen Jepson, Irene Jessner, Marjorie Lawrence, 
Lotte Lehmann, Dorothee Manski, Queena Mario, 
Grace Moore, Eide Norena, Lily Pons, Rosa Pon- 
selle, Elisabeth Rethberg, Gertrud Ruenger, 
Thalia Sabanieeva, Bidu Sayao, Franca Somizgli, 
Charlotte Symons, Elda Vettori and Thelma Vo- 
tipka. 

Mezzo-Sopranos and Contraltos: Rose Bamp- 
ton, Ina Bourskaya, Karin Branzell, Lucielle 
Browning, Bruna Castagna, Doris Doe, Anna 
Kaskas, Kathryn Meisle, Helen Olheim, Irra 
Petina, Gladys Swarthout, Marion Telva, Ker- 
stin Thorborg and Gertrud Wettergren. 

Tenors—Max Altglass, Paul Althouse, Angelo 
Bada, Joseph Bentonelli, Arthur Carron, Mario 
Chamlee, Hans Clemens, Richard Crooks, Charles 
Hackett, Frederick Jagel, Charles Kullman, Karl 
Laufkétter, Rene Maison, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Nino Martini, Nicholas Massue, Lauritz Melch- 
ior, Giordano Paltrinieri, George Rasely, Sydney 
Rayner and Armand Tokatyan. 

Baritones—Richard Bonelli, John Brownlee, 
George Cehanovsky, Louis D’Angelo, Wilfred 
Engelman, Arnold Gabor, Eduard Habich, Julius 
Huehn, Carlo Morelli, Friedrich Schorr, John 
Charles Thomas and Lawrence Tibbett. 

Bassos: Chase Baromeo, Norman Cordon, John 
Gurnev, Ludwig Hofmann, Virgilio Lazzari, Em- 
anuel List, Pompilio Malatesta, Ezio Pinza, Leon 
Rothier and James Wolfe. 

Conductors: Artur Bodanzky, Maurice de Ab- 
ravanel, Richard Hageman, Ettore Panizza, Gen- 
naro Papi, Wilfred Pelletier and Karl Riedel. 

Assistant Conductors: Pietro Cimara, Riccardo 
Dellera, Antonio Dell’Orefice, Wilfred Pelletier, 
Edoardo Petri, Karl Riedel, Kurt Ruhrseitz, Gia- 
como Spadoni, Vittorio Trucco, Frederick Vajda 
and Hermann Weigert. 

Chorus Masters: Fausto 
Neuger. 1 7 

Stage Directors: Désiré Défrére, Herbert Graf 
and Leopold Sachse. 

The American Ballet: Artistic director and 
choreographer, George Balanchine; assistant to 
Mr. Balanchine, William Dollar; premier danseur, 
Anatol Vilzak: premieres danseuses, Leyda An- 
chuetina, Ruthanna Boris, Kathryn Mullowney 
and Daphne Vane. 


Cleva and Konrad 





Metropolitan Opera to Visit Brooklyn 

Brooxtyn, N. Y., Nov. 20.—The 
Metropolitan Opera will give a series 
of five subscription performances here 
beginning on Dec. 29. Adrian Van 
Sinderen is chairman of the Brooklyn 
Citizens’ Opera Committee, which will 
be assisted in enlisting support by the 
Women’s Auxiliary Committee and the 
Opera Club. Only four performances 
were given in last year’s series. 


« 


Leipzig University Students Present 
A Little-Known Comic Opera by Haydn 


‘L’incontro Improvviso’, a Real 
Opera Buffa, Is Melodic and 
Witty—Present Version Made 
and Conducted by Professor 
Hellmuth Schultz 

LEIPZIG, Nov, 15. 

A SHORT time ago there took place 

in the classic Goethe-Theater in the 

idyllic provincial town of Lauchstadt a 

remarkable premiére. Music students 

at the university of the neighboring 
city of Leipzig gave for the first time 

Haydn’s opera ‘L’incontro improvviso’, 

which was composed in 1775 on the 

same subject as Mozart’s ‘Entfithrung 
aus dem Serail’ (‘Flight from the 

Harem’), but seven 

years before it, and 

gained for this 
pretty work a great 
success. 

The version was 
arranged by Prof. 
Hellmuth Schultz, 
of the University 
of Leipzig, who 
with his fine sense 
of style has given 
the work new life. 
The music has 
been left complete- 
ly untouched; in 
place of the lost 
overture a sym- 
phony of Haydn 
was played. The 
text was modern- 
ized, but the hu- 
morous' treatment 
of the action was left altogether un- 
changed. The music shows Haydn, 
who had written the work for the castle- 
theatre of Prince Esterhazy, at the peak 
of his creative ability. Beautiful, witty 


melodies alternate with humorous tome 
pictures, fine ensembles, and dramatic 
effects. Thus a genuine opera baffa 
was produced, worthy to take its place 
beside Mozart’s German operetta. It is 
interesting, incidentally, that Glock also 
treated the same material im his comic 
opera ‘La rencontre imprevue’, com- 
posed in 1764, which has become popz- 
lar under the name “The Pilgrims of 
Mecca’. 

The performance was, considering the 
circumstances, excellent. Particularly 
successful was the trio of the women, 
which constitutes the lyrical climax of 
the opera. The main roles were excel- 
lently done by Mathilde Stern, Anny 
Kissner, Johannes Dietel, Gerhard 


Schwalbe, and Willy Friedrich. Ger- 





Trio of Women in Scene from Haydn's Opera, “L'incontre Improwrise 
Produced for the First Time in Lauchstédt 


hard Peschel was a brilliant stage- 
manager. It is to be hoped that this 
newly-revived Haydn opera may re- 
tain a permanent place in the operat 
repertoire. Wu Reice 





SILVER JUBILEE FOR COAST SYMPHONY 


San Francisco Orchestra Season 
Holds Novelties— Art Com- 
mission Plans Concerts 


San Francisco, Nov. 20.—Announce- 
ment of plans for the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra’s Silver Jubilee 
season indicates that the 1937 symphony 
concerts will have the glamour of novel- 
ty. Conductor Pierre Monteux, enter- 
ing upon his second season with the 
orchestra, will be the sole individual 
star at the first and last pair of sym- 
phony programs on January 8-9 and 
April 23-24. The other eight of the 
ten scheduled pairs will have illustrious 
soloists, as follows: Jan. 15-16, George 
Gershwin, pianist-composer; Jan. 22-23, 
Alexander Tansman, pianist-composer ; 
Feb. 5-6 Toscha Seidel, violinist; Feb. 
19-20, Richard Crooks, tenor; March 
5-6, Marian Anderson, contralto; March 
19-20, Isaac Stern, violinist; April 9-10, 
Vladimir Horowitz, pianist; and April 
16-17, John Charles Thomas, baritone. 


Art Commission Series 


One notes with some trepidation the 
irregular spacing of the concerts com- 
pressing the ten pair within fifteen 
weeks—especially when the Art Com- 
mission also presents a series of con- 
certs at popular prices in the Exposi- 
tion Auditorium in the same interim. 
But Manager Peter D. Conley responds 
so enthusiastically to queries as to how 
the symphony season looks that it is 


safe to believe public interest im the 
orchestra is distinctly on the mcrease 
Both series are given in the War Me- 
morial Opera House. Mrs. Lenora 
Wood Armsby is president and manag- 
ing director of the sponsoring Musical 
Association. 

The Art Commission present 
eight concerts—five in January (28-31) 
with the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe 
co-starring with Mr. Monteux and the 
symphony, and three with soloists: Feb 
26 with Grace Moore, March 23 with 
Stravinsky and the Municipal Chorus; 
and April 20 with a soloist yet to be 
announced. Marjory M 


will 


FIsHER 





Smith College Club Gives Tea for 
Barbirolli 
John Barbirolli, new conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
was guest of honor at a tea given by the 
Smith College Club at its dub rooms 


noon of Nov. 13. Mrs. Rodney Saylor 
was chairman of the honorary commit- 
tee for the reception, which was at- 
tended by many prominent musicians 
and music-lovers. 





‘Sunday Nights at Nine” te Resume 

The eighth edition 
Bamman’s ‘Sunday Nights at Nine” will 
open on Dec. 5 at the Barbizon-Plaza 
Specialists of the drama, dance, radio, 
and concert stage will again be included 
in the casts, which will include a num- 
ber of newcomers. 


of Catharine 
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ONCERTS: 


ROGRAMS by outstanding instru 

mentalists, including the Lhevinnes, 
Elman, Totenberg, Heifetz, in the Town 
Hall series, and a newcomer, Simon 
Barer, were listed in a fortnight which 
also brought several debuts and the re- 
turn of popular artists. Eddy Brown 
and E. Robert Schmitz concluded their 
series of three Beethoven Sonata pro 
grams. 


The Lhevinnes in Joint Recital 


Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, pianists 

Carnegie Hall, Nov. 7, afternoon. 
‘Sheep May Safely Graze 

(arr. by Mary Howe).. <facnn cee 

SS te Petree Mozart 
Josef and Rosina Lhevinne 

Two Mazurkas, A Minor and G Major; 

Nocturne in B Major, Op. 9, No. 3; 

Scherzo in E Major.... ; . Chopin 
Variations on a Theme by Paganini 


(two books) Brahms 


Mr. Lhevinne 
Toccata in F Major 
(arr. by I. Philipp) : . Widor 
*‘Fétes’ (arr. by Maurice Ravel) Debussy 
Mr. and Mrs. Lhevinne 


A large audience expressed its enjoy 
ment of the artistic work of the two Rus- 
sian pianists in demonstrations of unmis 
takable enthusiasm. The similarity of ap- 
proach to their instrument is a prime factor 
in the excellence of the ensemble these two 
artists achieve, and to this must be added 
an unusual unanimity of conception of the 
compositions they take in hand. The gent- 
ly pastoral Bach piece was played with a 
becoming sense of proportion that estab 





Josef and Rosina Lhevinne 


lished the keynote of the recital, while the 
thrice-familiar Mozart sonata was rippled 
off in buoyant spirit in the first movement, 
and with finely adjusted interplay of the 
two piano parts throughout. 

In his Mr. Lhevinne reached his 
climax, as a matter of course, in the Paga 
nini-Brahms Variations, played in their 
entirety. His immense technical equipment 
has never failed to make a profound im- 
pression whenever he has played, but the 
disarming ease with which he encompassed 
the terrific difficulties of this work seemed 
like a new miracle. The apparent absence 
of any effort, and the seeming insouciance 
with which the formidable problems dis- 
solved under his fingers, provided a notable 
exemplification of the art that conceals art 
At the same time, had there been more 
dramatic fire behind it all, the performance 
would have been more exciting. 

The velocity that made the added Chopin 
étude in double thirds likewise a tour de 
force in its frame was not alone sufficient, 
however, to convey the fundamental char- 
acter of the Prelude in B Flat Minor that 
followed. In the programmed Chopin, on 
the other hand, the Scherzo in E, least 
grateful of the composer’s four, was de- 
veloped with a feeling for dramatic climax 
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New Friends of Music Open Chamber Music Series 











Morley 


Simon Barer 


that produced an unusually convincing per- 
formance. 
Simon Barer Makes Debut 
Simon Barer, 
Nov. 9, evening: 


pianist Carnegie Hall, 


Two Chorales, in G 

res I 
Sonata in B Minor... Liszt 
Nocturne in D Flat; Scherzo in 

C Sharp Minor 
IT'wo Etudes, in ( 

D Sharp Minor 
Etude for left hand alone 
‘Tslamey’ : 


60 6n.60 6 6600 ec Qeeeee 
Sharp Minor and 
Scriabin 
Blumenfeld 
... Balakireff 


Although there had been fanfare of 
trumpets to herald and, in 
deed, but little publicity of any kind had 
preceded it, Simon Barer, newest of tech 
greeted 


no 


his coming, 


nical prodigies from Russia, was 

by a large audience at his first appear 
ance in New York. Winner of the Rubin- 
stein prize some twenty years ago, and 


since then one of Russia’s outstanding pi- 
anists, he has made but few professional 
excursions outside of his own country. 


The newcomer’s playing proved to be 
somewhat sensational in respect to his 
enormous technical equipment and _ his 


ability to play fast. It seemed at the time 
that no other pianist had ever played so 
fast at Carnegie Hall, which is said in 
detriment to none. In indulging in such 
excessive speed, however, he sometimes de 
feated his own purposes, since, while the 
notes undoubtedly were all played, they 
went by at such times at such a breakneck 
tempo that the ear could detect only a 
blur of sound. There was an artful juxta- 
position at the outset of the program, as 
the first of the Bach chorales—the religious 
titles of which were conspicuously omitted 
from the 


list—was taken with such ex- 
aggerated deliberation that the speed at 
which he dashed into the second, and 
which he maintained throughout, was all 


the more startling because of the violent 
contrast 

In the Liszt Sonata Mr. Barer’s im 
posing technical resources were employed 
in a more legitimate manner, and the per 
formance of this work probably afforded 
a fair means of appraisal of his artistic 
powers. It became evident that the dra 
matic intensities of the work, as in the 
Allegro energico section, were more con 
genial territory to him than the more 
lyric stretches. His breath-taking octave 
work lent a special element of excitement 
to the climaxes. The Chopin Nocturne was 
well proportioned and tonally ingratiating 
The ‘Islamey’ called forth the richest colors 
of the pianist’s palette, and of this formid 
ably difficult piece he made an intoxicating 
ly barbaric holiday. Moreover, seldom, if 
ever, has the Scriabin D Sharp Minor 
Etude been played so stimulatingly. Six 
extra numbers were added: a Jig by Loeil 
let after the sonata, and, at the end, Liszt’s 
F Minor Etude, Chopin’s A Flat Waltz, 

(Continued on page 26) 


HAT an almost capacity audience can 
be found in New York for a chamber- 
music series at popular prices was amply 
proved at the opening event of the New 
Friends of Music in the Town Hall or 
Nov. 8, the first of sixteen concerts oi 
the music of Brahms and Beethoven, which 
is said to be 97 percent subscribed. That 
hundreds of persons will turn out at the 
unusual hour of 5:30 in the afternoon, and 
most of them remain past the dinner hour 
in contemplation of immortal music, is 
another evidence of growing appreciation 
for the art—or perhaps of latent desires 
for music coming at last to the surface. 
Instituted by I. A. Hirschmann, well- 
known New York patron of the arts, the 
society is a non-profit-making organiza- 
tion, designed to bring the chamber music 


of the two titan “B’s”, performed by emi- 
nent ensembles and soloists, well “with 
the reach of all”. This first audience, al- 


most entirely of certihed that 


the plan is feasible and rewarding 

The performers heard were the Gordor 
String Quartet—Jacques Gordon, i 
Sackson, William Lincer and Naoum Ben- 
ditzky—Mischa Levitzki, pianist j 
Nicholas Moldavan, viola player 
program of Beethoven works included 

Quartet in E Flat, Op. 127 

Quartet for Piano and Strings in E Flat, Op. 1¢€ 

Ouintet f Strings in C, Of 

No better contrast 
chosen to show Beetl 
age than the placing of 


subscribers 


could 
oven’s c 


the light-hearted 


77 ay 


Piano Quartet after the noble Op. 127 Al 
the ] 


though latter’s one-time perplexities 





Mischa Levitzki, Who Played with the Gordon 
Quartet in the First of the New Friends of 
Music Concerts 


its serenity 


have long been cleared up, : 
spirit, its mellow maturity, have deepened 


their imprint on musical minds with the 
years. Its loveliest pages, the Adagi 
which spans and encompasses the varia 


tion form so masterfully that one is c 
scious only of a deep and abiding unity, re- 


main among the loftiest expressions 
the literature The entire quartet was 
played by the Gordons with notable dev 





tion, and with clarity and adjustment 
ensemble that revealed its beauties to the 
full 

Of less profound import, but 





of a gaiety and vivacity that ha 
own meaning, the piano 
the necessary light touch 
sures for the piano were 


quartet 
Its virtuoso mea- 
plaved with bril 


Dr 


liance and sparkle by Mr. Levitzki, wi 
succeeded admirably keeping his port 
of the proceedings in tonal balance wit! 
strings 

Seldom heard, and for what reason it is 
difficult to understand, tl j 


. 


e pellucid utter 
ances of the Quintet for strings. | 


excellently 
set forth by the quartet, with the collabora- 
tion of Mr. Moldavan, deserve a better 
fate than future neglect In addition t 


ira 
of Music 








Hirschmann 





Which Opened 





Beethoven Program 





Founder of the New Friends 


lts Series with a 
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In-and-About-New York Musical Edu 
ators Club Holds Meeting 
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Russian’s Third Work in This 
Form Shares Honors. with 
Conductor’s Transcription of 
Excerpts from ‘Boris’—“‘Syn- 
thesis” of ‘Rheingold’ Heard on 


Later List 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20. 
\ [TH Eugene Ormandy off to Min- 
neapolis for a month to direct the 
orchestra there, Leopold Stokowski took 
charge here for the first of the two 
brief periods he is scheduled to conduct 
the Philadelphia Orchestra this season. 
Large audiences were present in the 
\cademy of Music for the concerts of 
Nov. 6 and 7, and greeted Mr. Sto- 
kowski warmly when he appeared to 
lead a program which featured a new 
symphony by Rachmaninoff and the 
conductor’s recently completed “sym- 
phonic synthesis” of Moussorgsky’s 
soris Godounoff’. The complete list 

follows: 


‘Boris Godounoff’*............ Moussorgsky 
Pr. “). £ch a ktCeehee t 0464 Tchaikovsky 
‘Romeo and Juliet’............ Tchaikovsky 
Symphony No. 3, Op. 44, in A Minor 
Rachmaninoff 


First time anywhere 


*Freely transcribed for orchestra by 
Stokowski. 


I eope ld 


lhe principal interest of the program 
lay in the symphony, an impressive opus 
in three movements: Allegro moderato; 
\dagio ma non troppo, and Allegro. 
Following the practice first attributed to 
Franck, Rachmaninoff has interpolated 
1 long scherzo-like section in the mid- 


dle movement. The work offered much 


Wit 
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Stokowski Returns to Lead Philadelphians 
In Premiére of Rachmaninoff Symphony 


that seemed worth while on an initial 
hearing, although proper evaluation ot 
it should depend upon several auditions. 

Of the three movements the finale was 
the most satisfying musically, although 
there are admittedly many fine passages 
in the others. Considered formally, the 
symphony, completed in August of this 
year, does not divagate greatly from 
structural lines of late Nineteenth Cen 
tury symphonic composition; harmoni 
cally and ideologically it poses nothing 
to startle or confuse the average con 
cert-goer. As regards its substance, the 
work, to those familiar with the or- 
chestral and concerted compositions of 
Rachmaninoff, bears the impress, espe 
cially melodically, of its author. This 
holds good also for the style of the 
instrumental writing, which is similat 
in character to that in the Rhapsody 
for piano and orchestra, and the Fourth 
Piano Concerto. 

The performance was excellent, ex- 
hibiting the tonal and ensemble capaci- 
ties of the Philadelphia Orchestra con- 
vincingly, as well as Mr. Stokowski’s 
ability to command the fullest response 
from the organization. Mention is also 
in order for Alexander Hilsberg, con- 
certmaster, who played the violin solo 
passages admirably. The composer, 
present both Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, was accorded an ova- 
tion when he appeared on the stage. 

In reviewing the “symphonic synthe 
sis” of excerpts from the music of 
‘Boris’, this writer in justice cannot 
wax enthusiastic, realizing the inade- 
quacy of what was in plain words a pot- 
pourri. In Mr. Gilman’s program notes 


Vienna Opera Stages Brilliant Revivals of 


Strauss’s ‘Electra’ and ‘Josephslegende’ 


Performances Maintain High 
Standard, in Spite of Great 
Managerial Difficulties—Klem- 
perer Triumphs in Vienna Ap- 
pearances 

VIENNA, Nov. 1. 

Just how difficult it is to manage an 
nstitution of the rank of the Vienna 
State Opera under existing conditions 
was learned from an address by the new 
manager of the opera, Dr. Edwin Ker- 
ber, which he delivered at a meeting of 
students here. 

Dr. Kerber pointed out the chief 
taults of the present organization: The 
Vienna Opera has, to be sure, its great 
reputation, but at the same time does 
not have the financial backing it needs; 
whereas other European opera houses, 
particularly the German and the Ital- 
lan, are in a position to secure by means 

| high salaries the foremost members 

{ the Vienna Opera, at least for exten- 
ive guest appearances. Thus has de- 
veloped the curious situation that 
Bruno Walter, the artistic adviser of 
Dr. Kerber, is absent from Vienna for 
is long as six weeks, and is then back 
here for six weeks, and so on. The 
head manager, Dr. Lothar Wal 
lerstein, is staging something in Italy. 
The ballet mistress, Margarethe Wall 
mann, divides the entire season between 
the Milan Scala and Vienna. 

In a private conversation following 
this address Dr. Kerber compared him- 
elf to a railroad section official who, 
all, has to know his schedules ac 


ipove 


stage 


curately. To be sure, a whole group of 
artists of the Vienna State Opera could 
be permanently secured if they could 
get contracts for longer than one year. 
[he State officials, as the heads of the 
operatic institution, hesitate to do this 


because, in a few instances of long 
standing contracts—one need only 


think of Weingartner—they were dis- 
appointed. Dr. Kerber described in de 
tail the difficulties connected with get- 
ting up a truly interesting repertoire 
under these conditions, and with remedy- 
ing mistakes of recent times. He is, 
as one can see, by no means an op- 
timist—but so much the more optimistic 
are the friends of the Vienna Opera, 
since they know their opera house is 
excellently taken care of by this level- 
headed man. 


Time Is Used Well 


Meanwhile at the Vienna Opera they 
have made as good use of the time and 
circumstances as possible. Upon a bril- 
liant ‘Electra’, a revival under Knap 
pertsbusch, with Rose Pauly in the title 
role, there followed an excellent revival 
of the ‘Josephslegende’, conducted by 
Knappertsbusch, and staged by Mar- 
garethe Wallmann, together with Gluck’s 
ballet ‘Don Juan’. There was also a 
new reading of Goldmark’s ‘Konigin 
von Saba’ (‘Queen of Sheba’), long a 
favorite opera of the Viennese public, 
which, with the excellent singers avail 
able, was a great success. At present they 
are working on a _ revival of ‘Don 
Juan’, which it is reported will have a 
particularly brilliant cast; they are pre- 


Mr. Stokowski is credited with basing 
his orchestral “improvements” on the 
original Moussorgsky score, rather than 
the Rimsky-Korsakoff version. The ar- 
rangement comprises music from sev- 
eral scenes which in the opera attain 
their impressiveness from the action and 
the magnificent choruses. 

Mr. Stokowski's orchestral setting oi 
lchaikovsky’s song provided a brief and 
pleasing interlude between the ‘Boris’ 
excerpts and ‘Romeo and Juliet’, in his 
performance of which the conductor fol- 
lowed his usual practice of omitting 
lchaikov sky’s brief and harsh coda, 
thus nullifying the mood with which the 
composer wished to close the work. 

Another Wagner “Transformation” 

Che concerts of Nov. 13 and 14 also 
presented their share of transcriptions, 
the program including 


Fugue in G Minor* Bach 
Symphony No. 2, in D Brahms 
‘Das Rheingold’* Wagner 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody Liszt 
*Freely transcribed for hestra by Leop 


Stokowski 


rhe transcription oi the organ fugue, 
which companions the great Fantasia in 
the same key, is one of Stokowski’s best 
essays in this field, the arrangement 
maintaining the basic elements of line 
and contrapuntal relationship. The read 


ing was excellent, especially as t 
tempo. 
Mr. Stokowski’s interpretation of the 


Brahms Second 
ment on certain of 


was subject to 


its aspects, particu- 


larly as to tempi in several sections 
dynamic contrasts, and the emphasis 
placed on some melodic figurations 

tendency to stress strong, dynamic ex 


and torte was apparent 


Allegretts 


passages 


tremes Of piano 
in parts of the 
the opening 
well as in 


LTazZioso al 
ot the finale, as 
other portions of the work 


| 


paring the opera ‘Don Quichote’ 
Quixote’) of the 
helm Kienzl, the composer of the ‘Evan 
gelimann’, an older 
this revival; and in general they are 
looking forward to Walter’s arrival 
the middle of November. 


work refurbished f 


There has been a whole series oi 
beautitul concerts. We heard from art 


ists who are known in America—ab 
all, Milstein and Sz recenth 
achieved great triumphs here. The Cur- 


tis Quartet played works of Mozart 
Brahms, and Dohnanyi. The high tech 


nical perfection of the playing of 
young mpres 
sion. People found them musical to 
their finger-tips, and admired the mag- 
nificent tone of the 
which they play. 


artists made a strong 


? 

these 

ines 
ng i 


nstruments on 
Giannini As Carmen 
Dusolina Giannini made a guest 
pearance at the 
sang the rol 


opera as Carmen. She 


e in German, and both her 


singing and her conception of the rol 
received the highest praise. At her con 


cert performance she sang concert and 
operatic arias, German romantic son 
particularly by Schubert, and fina 
Italian folksongs, all excellently Ac 
ceptable also was an evening with tl 


American pianist Ray Lev, who in 
pressed one agreeably ith her poetic 
playing, which was at once clear and 


well-proportioned. 

The last weeks also a 
particular triumphs for Dr. Otto Klen 
perer in Vienna. After he had cor 
ducted Philharmonic ncert 
Bruckner program, he gave a ch : 
concert of the latest music under the 
auspices of the Vienness 
International Society for Contemporary 
Music. The program was: 
‘American’ Suite for 


were 





ants . : 1, 
section oO the 


orchestra 





Oa : 
time ¢ 
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Sergei Rachmaninoff 


[he interpretation was a highly per- 
sonal one; but, on the whole, the beau- 
ties of the symphony were adequately 
projected. 

The ‘Rheingold’ synthesis offered the 
Prelude, Alberich’s ‘Invocation’, and 
he ‘Entrance of the Gods Into Val- 
halla’, combined by connecting passages. 
Mr. Stokowski was at his interpretative 
best in this music, securing splendid re- 
sults from the orchestra in tone, instru- 

ental integration, and sonority. After 
the powerful climax of the finale of this 

usic, Liszt's Rhapsody seemed out 
After several recalls Mr. 

tokowski offered as an extra his 
transcription of the beautiful Sara- 
bande from Bach’s partita in B Minor, 


r violin alone 


, iace 


WiILit1aM E. SMITH 


TOMENASDELLELAL TEV ANAOESTTETT ETON EATEN 


Webern’s Symphony, and Schon- 


bere’s ‘Lied der Waldtaube’ (‘Song of 
the We Dove’), from the ‘Gurre- 
Lieder’, in an arrangement for small 


erchestra the composer himself had 
made. Peter Stadlen and Rolf Lang- 
nese played the concerto for two pianos 
orchestra, by Stravinsky. The 
vay Klemperer interpreted this difficult 
usic with a young orchestra aroused 
particular enthusiasm. Klemperer gave 

sther concert with the Philhar- 
: the ‘Manfred’ Overture, the First 








Symphony of Brahms, and the Violin 
Concerto by Alban Berg, with Louis 


vr 


Krasner as the excellent soloist. Berg’s 
concerto had a striking effect. We 
know that it is the last completed work 
f the composer, written in memory of 
Manon Gropius, who had died at a ten- 
der age a few months before Berg. And 
we know also that in the midst of 
atonal music, so to speak, Bach’s choral 
Es ist genug’, literally incorporated, 
plays a great role in the composition. 
Once again one had the impression that 
is was one of the most powerful works 


ntemporary music. 

Dr. Paut STEFAN 
d’Antalffy Dedicates Work to Peabody 
Chorus 
BALTIMOR Nov. 20.—Deszo d’An 


talffy, composer and organist, who was 
born in Hungary, has dedicated his 
most recent choral composition, ‘Diver- 


timenti’, to the chorus of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music. In four parts, 
the work is written for solo voices, 


mixed choir, woodwind, and brass en- 
semble, and is based on motifs of Hun- 
rat Transylvanian folklore. 
Louis Robert is the conductor of the 
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Ernestine Schumann-Heink 


> RNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK will be 
remembered with an abiding admiration and 
amection. Her death at seventy-five came at a 
time when she was still a public figure, though a 
decade had passed since her tareweil concert tour 
and a quarter of a century since she forsook opera 
as a career. Her retirement in both fields, how- 
ever, was a nominal one. There was little sur- 
prise over any re-emergence of the great con- 
tralto, whether it took the form of an Erda at 
the Metropolitan, a tour with Roxy’s Gang, an 
appearance in vaudeville or the films, or the dis- 
covery of talent that surely would—but never 
did—repeat for another the world success that 
had come to her. She sang, she taught, she 
talked, she beamed, she joked and snuggled 
the world to her ample bosom through all her 
later years, with the result that no one asked— 
as they asked of many another singer who had 
been her colleague in the past—‘*What has be- 
come of Schumann-Heink?”’ She had the faculty 
of keeping close to the public she loved and which 
loved her. Of few artists could it be said with 
equal truth that their passing brought with it a 
widespread sense of personal loss. 

Yet so long a time had passed since her heyday 
at the Metropolitan and in other opera houses of 
the world that only a small fraction of those who 
adored her had any first-hand knowledge of her 
real greatness as a singer. She came to America 
in a time of Titans on the lyric stage ; consider the 
cast of ‘Lohengrin’ in which she made her New 
York debut—Jean de Reszke as Lohengrin, Lil- 
lian Nordica as Elsa, David Bispham as Telra- 
mund, Edouard de Reszke as the King, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink as Ortrud. Yet in such com- 
pany it was recognized at once that here was one 
of the great voices of the day. As Ortrud, as 
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Erda, as Waltraute, as Fricka, as Magdalene, as 
Fidés—and as Azucena in a performance of ‘Il 
Trovatore’ at the Manhattan Opera House in 
which she sang German while the others sang 
Italian—she left imperishable memories of an 
artist whom Nature had endowed with an op- 
ulence of gifts shared by few even in that genera- 
tion. Much that has passed muster in the same 
roles since her time seems utterly puny by com- 
parison. Out of opera, her art, her interpretative 
skill, her warmth of personality, her good nature 
and her bits of comedy conspired with the glory 
of her voice to make her eminently successful in 
concert. The tragedy of the war, with sons en- 
listed on both sides, her own heroic service in 
her adopted land, the personal losses that sad- 
dened but never embittered her brave and smil- 
ing spirit—these her public will not soon forget. 
She was an inspiration; she thrilled as she glad- 
dened and amused her world. 





The Gilbert Centenary and a Lesson in 
the Setting of Words 


HE centenarary on Nov. 18 of the birth of W. 

S. Gilbert, co-partner with Arthur Sullivan in 
what, all things considered, remains the most remark- 
able series of contributions to the musical stage of 
the English-speaking world since the days of Handel 
and John Christian Bach, has had some slight ob- 
servance in this country as well as in England. The 
circumstance that the librettist’s widow is still liv- 
ing in a country house near Harrow—she is eighty- 
nine years old——provided the British with a focal 
point for messages, flowers and recollections; and of 
course there was a round of quoting Gilbert in news- 
papers, far and wide. 

The author of the ‘Bab Ballads’ and of the most- 
sung operetta lyrics in the language was in no sense 
a musician. The tale is told that when tt was ar- 
ranged for him to meet Sullivan for the first time he 
“read up” on harmony and consulted an article in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. When the meeting took 
place he floored the composer, who had accumulated 
something of a reputation in the ten years since the 
completion of his studies in Germany, by pretending 
to ask his advice on a technical point. As recalled 
by P. W. Wilson in the New York Times Magazine, 
Gilbert delivered himself of the following: 


“IT maintain that a composer can express a 
musical theme as simply upon the simple tetra- 
chord of Mercury in which (as I need not tell 
you) there are no diatonic intervals at all; as 
upon the much more complicated dis-diapson 
(with the four tetrachords and the redundant 
note) which embraces in its perfect consonance 
all the simple, double and inverted chords.” 


But if Gilbert was not himself a musician, and if 
the words in which he collaborated with Sullivan 
have to be regarded as something of the theatre 
rather than (as Bunthorne would have said) “high 
art”, one aspect of the Gilbert and Sullivan collab- 
oration can be taken to heart today by composers of 
“serious” music in this country, as well as in Eng- 
land. This was the sensible mating of music and 
words—sensible in spite of deliberate false accents or 
meaningless repetition of detached syllables for droll- 
ery’s sake. Poetry, since the Gilbertian era, has 
passed through a period of strained relations with 
music, with much that can only be regarded as mis- 
cegenation where the word was wedded to the note. 
In sheer mischief, Gilbert propounded all manner of 
rhythmic problems to Sullivan, with lines of odd 
measure thrown in as if to dare his collaborator to 
find a musical equivalent. Sometimes, it is true, Sul- 
livan let Gilbert down in details of verse form. There 
are melodies in which the shape is not the shape of 
the stanza, just as there are melodies that have not 
the poetic quality of the words. (But for that matter, 
how often Sullivan succeeded in giving melodic charm 
to words that, in their dry wit, seemed to make 
melody out of the question !) 

All questions of musical and literary quality aside, 
however, the circumstance remains that Gilbert and 
Sullivan achieved almost habitually the easy, normal- 
sounding fluency of melodic speech, whatever the cast 
of melody, that was taken for granted with the Eliza- 


bethans and was quite generally attained by Restora- 
tion and Hanoverian composers, but which subse- 
quently became such a rarety in settings of English 
words as to seem almost a lost art. Whether the 
credit is chiefly Gilbert’s or Sullivan’s need not be 
argued. But what came of their joint endeavors will 
continue to repay study on the part of composers 
unwilling to go over bag and baggage to the group 
who openly favor strange matings, either because 
they regard the normal in all things as dead routine, 
or because word torture enables them to do as they 
please in seeking rhythmic or harmonic individuality. 
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Guiomar Novaes and Henry Ford Play a Duet on a Hundred- 
Year-Old Piano in the Detroit Motor Car Magnate's Museum 


Rouché—The present director of the Paris Opéra 
and Opéra-Comique, Jacques Rouché, has been made a 
member of the Société des Auteurs et Compositeurs. 


Auric—The post of music critic on the Paris-Soir 
has been given to Georges Auric, who succeeds 
P. O. Ferroud. 


Pons—A ten-room Norman farmhouse at Silver- 
mine, Conn., formerly the home of J. H. Barnum, 
artist, has been purchased by Lily Pons as her per- 
manent residence. 


Chaliapin—It is rumored that when he has com- 
pleted his forthcoming tour of the Orient and South 
America, which will begin next February, Feodo: 
Chaliapin will retire permanently from public life. 


De Falla—The Spanish composer, Manuel de 
Falla, concerning whom no news had been forthcom- 
ing during the present crisis in Spain, is now reported 
to be safe in the Balearic Islands, but in a precarious 
state of health. 


Kiepura—A second member of the Kiepura family, 
Wladislaw, brother of the opera and cinema tenor, 
Jan Kiepura, will make his debut in opera in the 
near future in Vienna, appearing as Cavaradossi in 
Puccini’s “Tosca’. 


Zimbalist—In spite of the fact that his concert 
debut was made twenty-nine years ago, in Berlin 
(1907), Efrem Zimbalist had never played in Vienna 
until his recent appearance with the Vienna Sym- 
phony, when he offered the Mendelssohn Concerto 
under the baton of Oswald Kabasta. 








CATHOLICS CONVENE 
TO DISCUSS MUSIC 


International Society Holds Ses- 
sions in Frankfort-on-Main 
—Noted Choruses Sing 





The International Society for the 
Renascence of Catholic Liturgical Music 
was held in Frankfort-on-Main from 
Oct. 12 to Oct. 17. The principal ob- 
ject of the festival was to show a cross- 
section of contemporary sacred music, 
as well as to indicate how modern music 
may be adapted to the service of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The society 
is more interested in putting new life 
into the music of the Church than in 
merely translating contemporary idioms 
into liturgical forms; but, apart from 
about a dozen works, the larger part 
of the 150 compositions on the program 
represented a re-hashing of old ideas 
and styles. Most of the works showed 
a strong inclination towards lyrical ex- 
pression, with less dogmatic observance 
of the rigid tenets of form—a novel de- 
parture, for the German composers at 
least. 

On the whole, the artistic level of 
the choral music was far higher than 
that of the organ works, which were fre- 
quently trivial and uninteresting, in 
spite of the fact that their performance 
lay in the hands of such distinguished 
artists as Prof. Vignanelli and Prof. 
Germani, of Italy, Prof. Rutkowski, of 
Warsaw, and Prof. Flor Peeters oi 
Brussels. Although there were thirty 
concerts, the programs of which in- 
cluded works of twelve different nations, 
the event was less a festival than an 
exposition. 

Immediately preceding the festival 
there was a week of special religious 
services, at which a number of new 
works were presented by Frankfort 
choral organizations. These included a 
Mass by Lamacher, a Prelude and Toc- 
cata for organ by Humpert, a choral 
sonata by Heinrich Kaminski, and a 
choral motet by Schroeder. Of the or- 
chestral compositions, the outstanding 
were Malipiero’s ‘Passion’, conducted by 
Molinari, and a Concerto for organ and 
orchestra by Karl Hoeller, brilliantly 
played by Professor Ahrens. Hugo 
Hermann’s cantata, ‘Das Christliche 
lagewerk’, and a ‘Te Deum’ by Hans 
Humpert were worthy of mention. 

The works were performed by a num- 
ber of the most famous choral organi 
zations of central Europe, including the 
Cathedral Choir of Posen, the Dutch 
Palestrina Chorus, the Budapest The 
resien Choir (with Kodaly), and the 
Munich and Limburg Cathedral Choirs. 
Compositions by Woest, Tittel, and 
Droste were selected for the solemn 
pontifical masses in Frankfort Cathe 
dral. 


(GERALDINE DECOURCY 





Hitler Contributes to Fund for 
Beethoven Statue 

Bertin, Nov. 12.—Chancellor Hitler 
opened the drive for funds for the erec- 
tion of a national Beethoven monument 
it Bonn by a gift of 20,000 marks 
($8,000). The design of the projected 
monument is the work of the late Pro- 
tessor Breuer, and consists of a seated 
hgure about ten feet high, which will 
be executed in granite by Professor 
Dietrich, a pupil of Breuer’s. The 
Statue will be set up in Municipal Park 
until sufficient funds are available to 
start the erection of the building that 
will eventually house it. G. DEC. 
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What They Read Twenty Years 
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Above: Setting for Acts | and III Designed by Monroe E. Hewlett for the American Premiere 
of Gluck's ‘Iphigenia auf Tauris’ at the Metropolitan on Nov. 25, 1916. Right, Melanie Kurt as 
Iphigenia Invoking the Goddess Diana in Her Temple 


Those Were the Days! 

1,000 Turned Away at Metropolitan 
Concert. Great Audience at First Night 
Heard Three Noted Soloists and Opera 
Orchestra under Hageman. (The solo 
ists were Mischa Elman, Sophie Bras 
lau, contralto, and Arthur Middleton, 
bass. ) 


1916 


Not Bad, at That 

Aborns Again Give Opera in Neu 
York. ‘Jewels of the Madonna’ Opens 
Popular-Priced Season at Park Theatre 
Cast includes Lois Ewell as Malliela 
Salvatore Giordano as Gennaro, Louis 
D’Angelo as Rafaele, and Lillian Eu 
bank as the Mother. 


One Loss and One Gain 
Lucrezia Bori To Return to Spain. 
Soprano’s Voice not Completely Recov- 
ered. Claudio Muzio in Her Place 
1916 
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RARE INSTRUMENTS FOR 
CHAMBER MUSIC SERIES 








Stradivari to Be Used by Quartets 
in Program Provided by the 
Whittal Foundation 
WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—Un 
der the provisions of the Gertrude 
Clarke Whittall Foundation in the Li- 
brary of Congress, a series of chamber- 
music programs will be given by the 
Stradivarius Quartet of New York in 
the auditorium of the Library, during 
December and January. The Quartet 
will use the Stradivari instruments 
given last December by Mrs. Whittall. 
The personnel of the quartet includes 
Wolfe Wolfinsohn and Alfred Pochon, 
violins; Marcel Dick, viola; and Ivan 
d’Archambeau, ’cello, assisted by Beryl 
Rubinstein, pianist. The series will be- 
gin on Dec. 2, and will include a Bach 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor. 
transcribed by Mr. Pochon, to be played 
for the first time, and a sonata and 
quartet by Beethoven. The second pro- 
gram on Dec. 4 will include Haydn’s 
Quartet in B Flat, Op. 64, No. 3; 


Then as Now 

A Jew square feet Oy space were roped 
off on the Carnegie Hall platform last 
Sunday afternoon to make room for a 
piano, Frits Kreisler, and his accom- 
panist, Carl Lamson. The huge audience 
filled the hall to overflowing. 

1916 
l Wonder if They Went? 

Grand Opera for Working Girls in 
Chicago. Women’s Trade League Spon- 
sors Plan That Includes Lectures on the 
Opera and Seats at the Campanini Per- 
formances. 


1916 


What They Heard 

Stransky Produces Strauss’s ‘Mac- 
beth’. Early Tone Poem Placed for 
First Tome on New York Philharmonic 
Program. ( The program also included 
Schubert's C Major Symphony, De- 
‘L’Aprés-midi d'un Faun, and 
Reger’s Variations on a Theme by Mo- 
sart.) 


bussy s 


Bloch’s Suite for viola and piano; and 
Brahms’s Quartet in A Minor, Op. 51, 
No. 2. 

Later programs in the series will be 
given on Dec. 16 and 18 by the Gordon 
Quartet; on Jan. 6 and 8 by the Musical 
\rt Quartet; on Jan. 27 and 29 by the 
Roth Quartet, assisted by Frank Sheri- 
dan and Mr. Rubinstein, pianists; 
Simeon Bellison, clarinet; and Howard 
Mitchell, ’cellist. 





Judges Named for Westminster Choir 
Festival 

The date for submission of works by 
native composers to the Westminster 
Choir School’s Festival of American 
Music Contest has been extended to 
Feb. 1, 1937. The judges will be Paul 
Boepple, Aaron Copland, Carl Engel, 
Roy Harris, Quincy Porter, Feri Roth, 
Johana Harris, Carl Weinrich, and 
John Finley Williamson. The school 
has secured the following artists for the 
festival: the Roth String Quartet; Miss 
Harris, piano; Joseph Lautner, tenor; 
Mr. Weinrich, organ; the Westminster 
Chorus and Chapel Choir. 


1916 











LEAGUE OF COMPOSERS 
WILL FETE MUSICIANS 





Georges Enesco to Be the Honor Guest 
on Opening Evening—Concert 
Plans Made Known 

The fourteenth season of the League 
of Composers will open with an evening 
in honor of Georges Enesco, visiting 
composer-conductor, of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society. This is the 
first of a series of three evenings féting 
distinguished composers who will be in 
America this season. 

‘Le Roi David,’ famous oratorio by 
Arthur Honegger, will be presented in 
a single performance at Carnegie Hall 
on April 11 at 3 p.m. Artur Rodzinski 
will direct the Philharmonic Orchestra ; 
soloists, a chorus, and a narrator will 
take part. The oratorio will be preceded 
by the ‘Dance’ Symphony of Aaron 
Copland. 

The Pro Arte Quartet, with assisting 
artists, will present two concerts of 
modern chamber music at the Town 
Hall on March 7 and April 4. The 
League will also arrange a group of 
programs for the NBC Music Guild 
series. Modern Music, the*international 
quarterly, will be published in Novem- 
ber, January, March, and May. 

The commissioning of American com- 
posers to write new works for intro- 
duction by organizations all over the 
country will be continued. The four 
compositions ordered by the League for 
this season will be given early perform- 
ance during 1936-37 by the NBC Or- 
chestra with Frank Black, the Washing- 
ton National Symphony with Hans 
Kindler, the Hans Lange Chamber Or- 
chestra, and the Manhattan String 
Quartet. 





Lily Pons and Kostelanetz to Wed 


Lily Pons, soprano, of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and André Kostelanetz, 
orchestra conductor, who arrived here 
from Hollywood together recently, re- 
vealed that they would be married short- 
ly, probably before Christmas, at her 
farm near Silvermine, Conn. 
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CLEVELAND PIANIST 
PLAYS HIS CONCERTO 


Beryl Rubinstein Is _ Soloist 
with Cleveland Orchestra— 
Mischa Elman Heard 

CLEVELAND, Onto, Nov. 20.—The 
Cleveland Orchestra has returned from 
a week’s tour, which carried it to 
Columbus, Charleston, W. Va., Toledo, 
Grand Rapids, and Chicago, with a total 
of seven concerts. The third program 
of the season featured Cleveland’s own 
Beryl Rubinstein as soloist in his new 
Concerto in C Major. Mr. Rubinstein 
is director of the Cleveland Institute ot 
Music, and has appeared a number of 
times previously with the orchestra. 
The C Major Concerto is the second 
work he has produced in this form, and 
adds to his reputation as an American 
composer already established by varied 
other piano, chamber, and vocal com- 
positions. The work is remarkably well 
written, and Mr. Rubinstein’s playing 
was completely enjoyed. 

The Overture to Weber’s ‘Oberon’ 
and the Second Symphony of Brahms 
made up the first half of the concert, 
while the ‘Dances from Galanta’ of Ko- 
daly closed the program. Galanta is 
a small village in Hungary, and it was 
from this region that Kodaly collected 
the dances and orchestrated them. They 
are a new item in the orchestra's reper- 
toire calling for more frequent 
formances. 

The orchestra this week produced an 
excellent quality of tone. We have not 
had the full body of strings boasted by 


per- 
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MARGARET 


SITTIG 


Violinist 





OL 





“Miss 


Sittig has demonstrated again 
and again that she is an artist of se- 
cure musicianship and warm feeling.” 


New York World - Telegram. 


“Miss Sittig’s Bach was possessed of 
an integral vigor, an honesty of sub- 
stance and thought which were finely 
complementary to the musical stuff with 
which she was working.”"—New York 
Sun. 


“The ovations extended her were prob- 
ably the most enthusiastic ever won by 
any artist here, and it was only after 
four encores had been played that her 
hearers permitted her to stop.” — Palm 
Beach Post. 


Southern Tour January and 
February, 1937 


1401 Steinway Hall New York, N. Y. 
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Hewett 

Bery! Rubinstein, Who Was Soloist in the 

Premiere of His Piano Concerto with the 
Cleveland Orchestra 
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Leila 
Bederkhan, Kurdish dancer, who has 


certs. With her was Princess 
won considerable success abroad. Miss 
Kenyon’s costumes are valued at $25,- 


000. There is a different costume for 
each song. She had the complete 
attention of the audience. Miss 
Bederkhan gave a group of Ori- 
ental dances, of which one called 
‘Hierogliphe’ was of unusual _in- 
terest. Between numbers the pianists, 


Max Rabinowitsh for Miss Kenyon, 
and Nicolai Kopeikine for Miss Beder- 
khan, offered what amounted to a ver- 
itable piano recital of high calibre, 
made up of varied numbers to set the 
mood for the thing to follow. It was 
an unusual offering, and greatly en- 
joyed. 

On Oct. 18, The Richard Wagner 
Society of Cleveland commemorated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the unveil- 
ing of the Wagner monument in Edge- 
water Park, the only one in existence in 
America. Herman N. Matzen, the 
sculptor, mow seventy years of age, 
placed a wreath upon his creation of a 
quarter century ago. 

Mayor Harold Burton gave an ac- 
count of Wagner’s life and the part his 
music has played in the cultural growth 
of the community. Lila Robeson, 
former contralto of the Metropolitan, 
sang “Tratime,’ and the Cleveland WPA 
Band, under the direction of Henry 
Pfizenmayer, played a program of Wag- 
nerian works. In the evening, a radio 
sketch entitled ‘Marble and Bronze’ was 
presented by the Society and WGAR 
Players. STEWART MATTER 





NATIVE WORKS ESSAYED 
AT FORUM-LABORATORY 


Music by Housman, Levenson, Tweedy, 
Finney, Josten, Schumann, 
and Schaefer Played 
Rosalie Housman and Boris Leven- 
son were the composers represented on 
the WPA Forum-Laboratory program 


of Nov. 18. Miss Housman’s Suite in 
three parts, ‘Diary Notes,’ numerous 
songs, and three preludes for piano 


were performed. Mr. Levenson’s choral 
transcriptions of four oriental folk 
songs, with string quartet; three ‘cello 
and a ‘Hebrew’ Suite for eight 
solo instruments were given. 

Donald Tweedy was represented on 
the program of Nov. 11 by his Sonata 
for ‘cello and piano, Suite for piano, 
“Two Sketches’ for string quartet, and 
1 group of songs. On Nov. 4, Ross Lee 
Finney’s Sonata for piano, Sonata for 
violin and piano, and String Quartet 
were given. Werner Josten’s ‘Concerto 
Sacro’, ‘Endymion’ Ballet Suite (a first 
performance ) and the suite from the bal- 
let ‘Joseph and His Brethren,’ per- 
formed last year by the Juilliard School, 
were played on Oct. 28. 

William Schumann’s Symphony No. 
l was conducted by Jules Werner on 
Oct. 19. The New String Quartet 
also performed Mr. Schumann’s first 
essay in this field of composition. 
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A NEW 


Words 











Presented on more than forty occasions within three weeks subsequent to publication, | 


December 15, 1935. 





Available for Male and Mixed Choruses 
Published by G. SCHIRMER, INC.. 3 East 43rd Street, New York 


YEAR CAROL 


and Music by JOSEPHINE FORSYTH 
“A TIMELY MESSAGE” 


Received immediate recognition in holiday and radio programs from coast to coast. 























JUVENILE SYMPHONY 
PLEASES BROOKLYN 


Young Players Heard in Works 
by Mozart and Schubert— 
Jooss Ballet Seen 

BrooKtyn, N. Y., Nov. 20.—The 
Brooklyn Juvenile Symphony Orchestra, 
Alberto Sciarretti, conductor, presented 
an effective concert at the Academy of 
Music on Oct. 27, the first of three 
scheduled for the current season. Tit 
Schipa was soloist. This organization is 
devoted to the training and public pres 
entation of youthful students of orches 
tral instruments. 

On their opening program, the juve 
nile players acquitted themselves credit 
ably in such works as Mozart’s G Minor 
and Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ Symphonies 
Mr. Schipa sang several classic and op 
eratic songs and arias. 

As first attraction in a series of dance 
and music programs, the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences presented 
the Jooss European Ballet at the Acad- 
emy on Oct. 20. A large audience re- 
sponded approvingly throughout the 
evening’s offerings. Among the program 
feature numbers were ‘The Big City,’ 
‘Johann Strauss, Tonight!’ and ‘The 
Mirror.’ 

Martini Applauded 

A crowded opera house greeted Nino 
Martini, Metropolitan Opera tenor, at 
the Academy of Music on Nov. 12, ina 
recital given under institute auspices. 
His program varied from operatic vir- 
tuoso numbers, such as ‘O Paradiso’, 
from ‘L’Africana’, to selections of radio 
genre, such as Eden’s ‘What’s in the 
Air Today?’ Mr. Martini commands an 
eager public, by virtue of his extremely 
artistic singing and attractive personal 
ity. His audience upon this occasion 
ceived him with hearty applause. 

Miguel Sandoval, pianist, provided 
well-balanced accompaniments and, in 
addition, two groups of solos. 

FELIX 


Deyo 

Recital Series Begins in San Antonio 

SAN ANTONIO, TEx., Nov. 20.—The 
fourteenth annual series of musical teas 
sponsored by the Tuesday Musical Club 
opened on Oct. 27, at the San Pedro 
Playhouse. Jeanne Palmer, soprano 
Benjamin DeLoache, baritone; and 
Marion Packard, pianist, shared equally 
in the approval of a large audience. 

A concert by the Federal Symphony 
was heard in the same auditorium on 
Nov. 2. The program, creditably per 
formed, included Haydn’s ‘Surprise’ 
Symphony, Schubert’s ‘Unfinished,’ and 
shorter works by Brahms, Sibelius, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, and others. Juan 
Macias conducted, and Carl Venth, as 
guest conductor, led the Schubert work 

. M. T. 


Whiteman To Conduct Benefit 
Concert 

Paul Whiteman will conduct his ow: 
orchestra and the Philadelphia Orches 
tra as a benefit for the Museum o 
American Music at Williams Colleg: 
and the pension fund of the Philadel 
phia Orchestra at the Hippodrome ot 
Dec. 1. Three new works will be heard 
including ‘All Points West’, by Richard 
Rogers and Lorenz Hart; ‘Eben Chron 
icle’, by William Grant Still; and 
‘Scottish Suite’, by Adolph Deutsch. 
Caspar Reardon, harpist, will be on 
of the soloists; and ‘Living Program 
Notes’ by Deems Taylor, wil! be another 
novelty given during the concert. 
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REVIVAL AND NOVELTY ON BOSTON SYMPHONY LISTS 





Koussevitzky Gives Superb Read- 
ing of Work, Unheard in Bos- 
ton Since 1930—Tuesday After- 
noon Series Is Inaugurated 


BOSTON, Nov. 20. 


HERE should have been, and doubt- 

less was, a sense of deep satisfac- 
tion among the admirers of Mahler, the 
composer, on the occasion of the fifth 
program played by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the Friday after- 
noon concert on Nov. 6. At this time, 
Dr. Koussevitzky presented the prom- 
ised revival of ‘Das Lied von der Erde’, 
unheard in this Friday-Saturday series 
since 1930. With so elaborate an opus, 
given in its entirety, there seemed slight 
need for additional numbers; and, al- 
though Dr. Koussevitzky had previously 
announced the Mozart E Flat Sym 
phony and ‘Cimarosiana’, by Malipiero, 
the final program arrangement was as 
follows: 


Symphony in C Major, No. 34 (K. 338) 


Mozart 
‘Das Lied von der Erde,’ for tenor, 
contralto, and orchestra..........- Mahler 


Solo voices: Maria Ranzow and 
Paul Althouse 


‘Das Lied von der Erde’ was given its 
first performance by Bruno Walter in 
Munich on Nov. 10, 1911. Thus, the 
performance now under review becam« 
virtually a twenty-fifth anniversary com 
memoration. The performance was a 
superb demonstration of the art o1 
Dr. Koussevitzky, plus the skill of his 
men. Those at the Friday 
probably heard as clear and as sympa 
thetic an orchestral presentation of this 
work as will ever fall to their lot 


concert 


Soloists Win Favor 


Vocally speaking, Mahler is as re 
lentless in his demands as Wagner ; and, 
although Mr. Althouse made expert use 
of his ample resources, many of the most 
effective passages tor tenor were con 
pletely lost to the listener. Those whicl 
came through, notably in Part III, were 
wholly delightful. Upon this occasion 
Mme. Ranzow made her Boston debut. 


RECITAL PROGRAMS 


McCormack, Elman, and Flet- 
cher Heard—Russian Sym- 
phonic Choir Gives Concert 
Boston, Nov. 20.—The recital calen 
lar is gradually filling up, although it i 
not yet as fruitful in yield as one might 
wish. The Russian Symphonic Choir, 
Basile Kibalchich, conductor, has given 
pleasure to devotees of this type of e1 
tertainment. Marilyn Meyer, youthful 
pianist, made a_ successful debut ap- 
pearance in Jordan Hall in an exacting 
program of Brahms, Beethoven, and 
Chopin. The child revealed unquestioned 
talent, and, if guided wisely and well, 
should become a thoroughly competent 

young artist. 

Stanley Fletcher, American pianist, 
has also made his Boston debut, play 
ng a program which comprised the 
ach ‘English’ Suite in A Minor, the 
Beethoven Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2, the 
Chopin B Flat Minor Sonata, and Six 
Etudes, also by Chopin. Mr. Fletche 
was warmly applauded 

\fter a prolonged absence, John Mc- 


She is obviously a singer of intelligence. 
Unfortunately, she is handicapped with 
a voice of uneven quality, nor does she 
always use it in the best possible man- 
ner, yet despite several adverse factors, 
Mme. Ranzow was given a most cordial 
reception. 

The Mozart symphony was a virtual 
revival, as the last performance at these 
concerts occurred in 1931. The spirit 
of the work was admirably caught, 
especially in the Allegro Vivace and 
the Andante, which reflected the ideas 
of the composer with a perfection sel 
dom equalled. A considerable portion 
of the charming Finale was lost to the 
listener because of the excessive speed 
at which it was taken. There is a niarked 
difference between the Allegro vivace 
indicated by Mozart and the Presto im- 
petuoso adopted by Dr. Koussevitzky 


Tuesday Series Opens 


The Tuesday afternoon series of con 
certs by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra was opened on Nov. 3, with Dr 
Koussevitzky conducting. This year the 
programs for the series will be drawn 
from the works of nineteenth-century 
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INCREASE IN BOSTON 
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Werner Josten, Who Conducted the Premiere 
of His Symphony with the Boston Forces 


ble, clearly designed performances of 
these works that a Boston audience has 
heard in a long time, thereby earning 
for himself and his men the acclaim of 
a large audience. 


Some First Performances 


Che program for the sixth pair, on 
Nov. 13 and 14, included the following 


La Primavera’ (‘Spring’): Concerto No. 
1 from ‘The Four Seasons’........ Vivaldi 
(first performances at these concerts) 
‘Gymnopédies’ (orchestration by Debussy) 
Satie 
Scherzo from Octet, Op. 20....Mendelssohn 
(arranged for orchestra by the composer) 
Symphony in F 


pues - . Josten 
(conducted by the composer; 
: first performances) 
Symphony in D Minor : Franck 


Some twenty-odd years ago, if mem 
ory serves correctly, George Copeland 
edited a pianoforte edition of ‘Gymno 
pedies’ which at that time stimulated 
our imagination. In the orchestral 
version, played at this sixth concert, 
Debussy has also performed a distinct 
service to the composer, who made no 
laims for his little pieces beyond th 
point that they were classical in outline 
ind processional in character, as be 
htted music inspired, as this was, by th 
Spartan dance festival which occurred 
each year in honor of Apollo. As 
might be surmised, the compositions 
lean heavily upon pulsation, as distin 
guished from accent. They are neithe1 
spectacular nor exciting, but the spirit 
of Grecian classicism permeates them- 
so much so that the hearer is at once 
aware of the vision experienced by the 
composer. In their performance, 
Dr. Koussevitzky evoked atmosphere 
through the revealing employment of 
the full resources of the superb string 
section at his command, a performance 
at once authentic and full of charm. 

Last January Dr. Adrian Boult intro 
duced to Bostonians the orchestral 
version of Mendelssohn's Scherzo from 
the Octet, Op. 20. It was received with 
enthusiasm, and at the performance 
conducted by Dr. Koussevitzky it again 
gave very keen pleasure, revealing as 
it did the luminous virtuosity of the 
orchestra, more remarkable perhaps be 
cause of the swift pace set by Dr. Kous 
sevitzky. 

The appearance of a composer-con 
ductor is always stimulating, both to 
orchestra and audience. Prof. Wernet 
Josten, of Smith College, in this dual 
role was warmly welcomed. He fol 
lowed a score, but he used no baton. 


Werner Josten Conducts First 
Performance of His Own New 
Symphony —- Debussy Version 
of Satie Pieces Heard 


Nevertheless, he appeared to secure 
precisely the effects he desired, and 
we assume that his work sounded as 
he intended it should sound. To the 
performance we pay unqualified tribute ; 
for the symphony itself we feel less per- 
sonal enthusiasm. Written in Profes- 
sor Josten’s well-known idiom, it has a 
certain individual ruggedness, with out- 
lines boldly, if starkly, delineated, yet a 
too-deliberate avoidance of the conso- 
nant (successions of minor seconds are 
doubled in octaves, for instance), and 
the too-frequent addition of unrelated 
tones to chord progressions, tend toward 
monotony, producing an effect of self- 
consciousness rather than that of spon- 
taneity or even logic. On the other 
hand, when the composer forgets his 
craft and speaks impulsively, his nar- 
rative becomes interesting. The audi- 
ence paid him tribute on Friday after- 
noon. 

\ stirring performance of the Franck 
Symphony brought conductor and or- 
chestra a veritable ovation. 

GRACE MAy STUTSMAN 


FESTIVAL HELD IN MAINE 


Two-day Activities Sponsored by Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs 


SANFORD, Me., Nov. 20.—A Maine 
music festival was organized and held 
on Oct. 15 and 16 by the Richmond 
Glee Club, of Sanford, Mrs. Cora Pierce 
Richmond, conductor. Guest artists in- 
cluded Grace Gordon Pierce, soprano, 
of Boston, Mass.; Harold B. Patrick, 
baritone, of New Jersey; and Elaine 
Blouin Janson, soprano. 

Assisting groups were the Bye Fam- 
ily Ensemble and the Rossini Chorus, 
of Portland; the Bel Canto Singers, of 
Kezar Falls; the Schubert Trio, of 
Kennebunk; and the Holy Family 
Church Quartet, of Sanford. A voice 
contest was held in collaboration with 
the festival, and a silver trophy was 
contributed by Col. William N. Camp- 
bell to the Lewiston-Auburn Philhar- 
monic Club. The Portland district 
meeting of the Maine Federation of 
Music Clubs, Natalie H. Farnum, pres- 
ident, was also held in conjunction with 
the festival. N.H.F. 

Henry Fry Honored at Dinner 

PHILADELPHIA, Noy. 20.—Henry S. 
ry, Philadelphia organist and choir 
master, was tendered a testimonial din- 
ner by the American Organ Players 
Club of this city on Nov. 12. The din- 
ner was given to honor Dr. Fry on his 
twenty-fifth anniversary as vice-presi- 
dent of the Organ Players Club; his 
twenty-fifth anniversary as organist and 
musical director of Saint Clement’s 
P. E. Church, and the tenth anniversary 
of his conductorship of the Choral Club 
of the Musical Art Society of Camden, 
N. J. Dr. John M. E. Ward, president 
of the American Organ Players Club, 
presided 


Naegele Wins Libel Suit Against 
Macfadden Publications 
Charles Naegele, American pianist, 
who recently sued Macfadden Publica 
tions for libel, has won a complete ver- 
dict and damages 
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Large Audience Greets Him 
at Inauguration of the 
Philharmonic Season 
RocHEsTeR, Nov. 20.—The opening 
concert of the 1936-37 season of the 
Rochester Philharmonic took place un 
Nov. 5 at the Eastman Theatre under 
the baton of the orchestra’s now 
permanent and much-admired conduc- 
tor, José Iturbi. A large audience 
turned out to greet the famous pianist- 
conductor and the somewhat revamped 
organization. There were a number of 
new faces, particularly in the wood- 
winds and brasses. Mr. Iturbi himself 
is no stranger to Rochester music- 
lovers, as he has conducted the 
Rochester Philharmonic a number of 
times in the last several seasons, always 

with outstanding success. 

The concert was perhaps the best ever 
given by the Philharmonic. The con- 
ductor seemed to be in virtuoso mood, 
and the men showed a keen sense ot 


cooperation throughout the program. 
The program included Brahms’s 
‘Tragic’ Overture, Beethoven’s Fifth 


Symphony, Strauss’s tone poem, ‘Don 
Juan,’ Sibelius’s ‘Swan of Tuonela’ and 
‘Finlandia,’ and—new to Rochester— 
‘Impressions Portenas,’ by an Argentine 
composer, José André. The latter are 
three sketches of Buenos Aires, delight- 
ful writing, scintillating and rhythmic. 
The audience enjoyed them particularly. 
The very welcome Sibelius music gives 
one hope that Mr. Iturbi will include 
more music from the pen of the great 
Finn during the season, perhaps the 
fifth symphony. 


Russian List for Second Event 


Mr. Iturbi led the second concert, on 
Thursday evening, Nov. 12, before an 
audience that was not satisfied to ap- 
plaud but gave forth cheers and bravos. 
The program was an all-Russian one, 
comprising Moussorgsky’s Prelude to 
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ITURBI CONDUCTS ROCHESTER OPENING 


‘Khovantchina’, Tchaikovsky’s Sym- 
phony No. 6, Shostakovitch’s Suite for 
Orchestra from ‘The Nose’ (a first 
Rochester performance), Balakirev’s 
‘En Boheme’ (this a first American 
performance), and Stravinsky’s suite, 
‘The Fire Bird’. 

The orchestra gave a superb per- 
formance of the ‘Pathetic’ Symphony, 
and played the Moussorgsky Prelude 
(orchestrated by Rimsky-Korsakoff ) 
with smoothness and subtlety. The Bala- 
kireff music is an arrangement of Czech 
folk tunes, an early and rather undis- 
tinguished work. Shostakovitch’s suite 
is highly amusing, very dissonant but 
decidedly clever writing. The com- 
poser does not by one note ever make 
the listener think that the effect pro- 
duced is not just what he wanted. It 
presumably exemplifies Gogol’s tale 
with great exactness. The audience was 
much amused, and laughed throughout 
the performance, which Mr. Iturbi pre- 
faced with some explanatory remarks. 
The Stravinsky music was given an ex- 
cellent performance. 

‘Butterfly’ at Eastman School 


The Eastman School opera depart- 
ment presented the first act from ‘Rigo- 
letto’ and the second act of ‘Madama 
Butterfly’ on Nov. 9, at Kilbourn Hall, 
before a large and cordial audience. The 
two casts gave finished performances. 
Those taking the leading parts were, for 
‘Rigoletto’, Mary Russell Williams as 
Gilda, Gerald Ingraham as Rigoletto, 
and Morris Poaster as the Duke. For 
‘Butterfly, Maria Paradiso sang the 
name part, with Lodema Legg as Su- 
zuki and Bernhardt Tiede as Sharp- 
less. Emanuel Balaban directed. 

The Rochester branch of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists presented Char- 
lotte Lockwood in a program of organ 
music at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
on Monday evening, Nov. 9, before a 
good-sized audience. Miss Lockwood is 
a young organist with an excellent tech- 
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José Iturbi, Who Began His First Season at 
the Head of the Rochester Philharmonic 


nique, and played her well chosen pro- 
gram with fine understanding of her 
instrument. 

Arthur Kraft, well-known concert 
tenor, a new arrival in the voice depart 
ment of the Eastman School of Music, 
presented a well-selected program of 
songs at Kilbourn Hall on Nov. 3 before 
a large and cordial audience. His fine 
musicianship and voice control were 
outstanding, and brought him many re- 
calls. Irene Gedney played expert ac- 
companiments. Mary Ertz WILL 





CONCERT SPONSORS PLAN 
NEW EVENTS IN MEMPHIS 





Beethoven, Rotary Clubs, and Other 

Groups Offer Varied Lists of 

Recitals for the Season 

Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 20.—The 
Beethoven Club will include, in its 
regular series, Joseph Hofmann on Dec. 
5, Gladys Swarthout on Jan. 16, and the 
St. Louis Symphony under Golschmann 
on March 29. The Rotary Club will 
sponsor the annual appearances of the 
San Carlo Opera in January. The Cor 
tese Brothers will offer a five-concert 
series, as well as two separate appear- 
ances. The latter are Helen Jepson in 
January and Nino Martini on April 9. 
The artists include John Charles 
Thomas on Dec. 30, Moritz Rosenthal 
on Jan. 15, Sigrid Onegin on Feb. 2, 
Erika Morini on Feb. 25, Giovanni 
Martinelli and Colette d’Arville on 
March 9. 


Mrs. Martha W. Angier, Inc., will 
present the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe 
on Jan. 4. The Memphis Academy of 
Art will present Lily Pons in recital on 
Dec. 4, and the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
under José Iburbi, in April. 

Local forces are also active in a 
modest way. Adolph Steuterman, or- 
ganist at Calvary Church, gives an 
organ recital every month, and on Nov. 
10 the Camerata Club gave Pergolesi’s 
‘Stabat Mater’, with organ and piano 
accompaniment. The entire group 
formed the chorus, and were conducted 
by Burnet Tuthill, director of music at 
Southwestern College. ae a 





Kathryn Ford Gives Atlanta Recital 


ATLANTA, Ga., Nov. 20.—Kathryn 
Ford, pianist, gave a recital here before 
the Atlanta Musical Club on Oct. 7, 
playing the Moér Double Keyboard 
Piano. On Oct. 26, she was heard in 
recital at the Winchester Women’s Club 
of Winchester, Mass. 





CLEVELAND PLAYERS 
HEARD IN CHICAGO 


Orchestra Is Accorded Ovation 
for Its Brilliant Performance 
under Rodzinski 


Cuicaco, Nov. 20.—The Cleveland 
Orchestra, under the baton of Artur 
Rodzinski, made its first appearance 
here at Orchestra Hall on Nov. 6. 
Though the event did not attract the 
usual large public called forth by visit- 
ing orchestras, the concert was one of 
the finest displays of modern orchestral 
technique that this city has heard. Out 
of material that may not be the equal 
of that of many of the country’s orches- 
tras, Mr. Rodzinski has developed an 
organization of extraordinary precision 
and virtuosity. Such effects as those 
achieved in Shostakovich’s Symphony, 
Op. 10, are to be classed as the pin- 
nacle of a certain type of orchestral 
playing. Equally notable were the per- 
formances of the Bach-Wertheim Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D minor, the Pre- 
lude and Liebestod from ‘Tristan,’ Al- 
beniz’ ‘Ua Féte-Dieu a Seville’ and 
Stravinsky’s ‘Fire Bird’ Suite. The 
audience tendered conductor and or- 
chestra repeated ovations. 


Ballet Is Seen 


The Jooss European Ballet gave three 
performances in the Civic Opera House 
on Nov. 3 and 6, presenting several 
novelties in addition to the repertoire 
with which the group made so deep an 
impression last season. 

Mischa Elman, in splendid form, gave 
his only recital of the season in Orches- 
tra Hall on Nov. 8, programming so- 
natas by Handel and Mozart, the 
Vieuxtemps Concerto in D minor, the 
Bach Chaconne, and shorter works. 

Other recent events include a success- 
ful pianistic debut by a young Chi- 
cagoan, Rose Goldberg, at Kimball Hall 
on Nov. 1; a piano recital in the same 
theatre by Eulalia Hauser on Nov. 6; 
the Moscow Cathedral Choir at the 
Auditorium on Nov. 9, prefaced by a 
lecture by Pierre Key, editor of The 
Musical Digest, in the Northwestern 
University series; and Ted Shawn and 
his male dancers at the Blackstone The- 
atre on Nov. 8. 





ALBERT GOLDBERG 





OMAHA GREETS KREISLER 





Violinist and Pianist Give First Pro- 
gram of Friends of Music 

OmanHa, Nes., Nov. 20.—Fritz 
Kreisler held the attention of a large 
audience on Nov. 6 in Municipal Au- 
ditorium when he played his arrange- 
ment of the first movement of the Con- 
certo No. 2, in D, by Paganini; Han- 
del’s Sonata in D; Adagio and Fugue 
in G Minor by Bach; and five of his 
own works. The accompanist was Car! 
Lamson. The concert was given under 
the auspices of the Omaha Bee-News 
Free Shoe Fund—its thirty-fourth an- 
nual offering in behalf of needy public 
and parochial school children. 

The first program of its season was 
given by the Friends of Music at the 
home of Mrs. Samuel Rees on Nov. 5, 
when Truman Morsman, violinist, and 
Martin Bush, pianist, were heard. 

Natalie Cowman of Benson High 
School, was elected president of the 
music section of the Nebraska State 
Teacher’s Association, while Mabel 
Shepherd of South High, was chosen 
secretary and treasurer. E. L. W. 
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(Continued from page 10) 

in common, it was regularity of rhythm 
and phrase. The Vivaldi Concerto and the 
Schubert German dances, though often in- 
teresting and graceful, are far from repre- 
senting the composers at their best. The 
Sonata, probably the only music by Jo- 
hannes Rosenmiiller that has been played 
in New York, 
arouses the hope that 
more of the com- 
poser’s works will 
be given hearings. 
The Rameau Con- 
certo is airy and 
charming. 

The present-day 
composers repre- 
sented were Quincy 
Porter and Ernest 


Bloch. The Bloch 
Concerto Grosso is 
familiar music t 





many concertgoers. 
Hans Lange Its harmonies and 
melodies are conservative enough, and it 
is effectively scored; but to this reviewer 
its frequent descents to melodrama and mu 
sical comedy themes produce an effect oi 
vulgarity. Mr. Porter’s Ukranian Sketches, 
also reasonably familiar to concert audi- 
ences, is a work of obvious sincerity, beau- 
tifully scored, gravely thoughtful in mood, 
and with a wealth of interesting thematic 
material. 

The work of orchestra, conductor, and 
soloists was sincere and commendable. Ben- 
nington College, which is sponsoring this 
series of concerts to swell its scholarship 
fund, is performing a real public service in 
enabling concert-goers to hear music of a 
high order. S 


National Orchestral Association Plays 
Seldom-Heard Mozart Work 


National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin, conductor; Milton Katims, guest 
conductor. Soloists, Mishel Piastro, vio- 
lin; Mr. Barzin, viola. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 16, evening: 

Suite in B Minor for Flute and 

BerEMMS ccc cccccccccccccccccccccess Bach 


Symphonie Concertante in E Flat. ..Mozart 
Messrs. Piastro and Barzin 
Symphony No. 8 in B Minor....Schubert 
Te WORE cc ccccccccecéccscesses Liszt 


Included in the work of the National 
Orchestral Association is a conductor’s 
class under Mr. Barzin, and the first grad- 
uate conductor of that class, Mr. Katims, 
led the opening half of the evening's pro- 
gram, beginning with the Bach Suite, 
which was given a thoroughly competent 
performance. Mr. Katims’s tempi were 
well suited to the 
individual move- 
ments of the suite 
(nine in all, includ- 
ing a Bourée in two 
parts), and the op- 
portunity to hear the 
stringed choirs per- 
form this good- 
natured music with a 
igorous and robust 
tone, if not with the 
utmost finesse, was a 
welcome one. Of the 
four flutists, the par- 
ticular soloist, un- 
named in the pro- 
gram, did commend- 
able work, and was singled out for ap- 
plause. 

The most interesting item of the eve- 
ning, Mozart’s Symphonie Concertante, a 
work whose difficulties do not incline it 
to frequent performance, was skillfully in- 
terpreted by Mr. Piastro and Mr. Barzin. 
Almost every conceivable device was re- 
sorted to by the composer, who pitted the 
darker hues of the viola against the lighter 
tones of the violin in solo, antiphonal, and 
harmonic passages that revealed music, not 
of virtuoso inspiration, but of profound 
feeling. This was not the traditional 
Mozart of elegance and gay spirit, but the 
composer of the ‘Jupiter’ Symphony, with 
more than a hint, particularly in the ex- 





Milton Katims 
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quisite Andante, of Germanic Welt- 
schmertz. The orchestra provided an able 
background, and the soloists were repeated- 
ly recalled for bows. 

Mr. Barzin took up the baton after in- 
termission, and conducted workmanlike 
performances of Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ 
Symphony and Liszt’s unashamedly pom- 
pous ‘Les Préludes’. Pp 


Two More Concerts in WPA Bach Series 


The Bach Concert Orchestra of the Fed- 
eral Music Project, Horace Britt, con- 
ductor. Soloists: Remo Bolognini, violin ; 
Michel Nazzi, oboe; Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
harpischord; Georges Barrere, flute. New 
School for Social Research, Nov. 6, eve- 
ning: 

Concerto in D Minor for violin, oboe, and 

string orchestra : 
Messrs. Bolognini and Nazzi ; 
Concerto in E for harpsichord and string 
orchestra 
Mr. Kirkpatrick 
Instrumental Prelude from Secular Cantata 
No. 209 
Polonaise and Badinerie from Suite in B 
Minor for flute and string orchestra with 
harpsichord accompaniment 
Mr. Barrére 

Concerto in D for harpsichord, flute, violin, 

and string orchestra 

Messrs. Kirkpatrick, Barrére, and Bolognini 

There was more than witticism in the 
remark of a critic of our acquaintance who 
recently observed that C. P. E. Bach, J. 
C. F. Bach, J. S. Bach, and many other 
Bachs were old friends of his, but that this 
W. P. A. Bach would bear investigation 
as a possible member of the clan who has 
been hiding under the bed these many 
years. W. P. A. Bach certainly will bear 
investigation, but rather as an agency tor 
unique service to the master of masters, 
and as an example of the fields for valu- 
able specialization in music which the gov- 
ernment provides through its Works Prog- 
ress Admunistration. The above program 
and the executors of it are sulticient evi- 
dence of an evening of profitable listening. 
Performances, both solo and ensemble, 
were authoritative and artistic, and the 
audience, of capacity proportions, evinced 
great enthusiasm. 

The third Bach program on Nov. 13 
brought Chalmers Clifton as conductor, 
with Jacques Gordon and David Sackson, 
violinists, and Yella Pessl, harpsichordist, 
as assisting artists. The program: 

Suite No. 4 in D 
Violin Concerto in E 
Mr. Gordon 
Suite No. 1 in C 
Concerto in D Minor for two violins 
Messrs. Gordon and Sackson 


Another audience which filled the audi- 
torium of the New School and included 
many standees was on hand for this list. 
As has been the case in past concerts in 
this series, several of the works were 
among those less familiar to concert-goers 
of the present day. The Fourth Suite, for 
instance, does not often appear in con- 
temporary orchestral programs. Again the 
performances were of a superior order, and 
appreciation of them well attested. R. 





Margaret Halstead Honored by Richard 
Wagner Society 


Margaret Halstead, soprano, of the 
Metropolitan Opera, was recently made 
an honorary member of the Richard 
Wagner Society, which held the second 
lecture of its current series at the Hotel 
Barbizon on Nov. 15. Robert Lawrence, 
conductor, lectured on the Dresden- 
Paris versions of ‘Tannhauser’, and 
Miss Halstead thanked the society for 
electing her—the first American artist 
to become an honorary member. 





Porto Rican Soprano Arrives 


Ester Comas, Porto Rican coloratura 
soprano, arrived recently in New York 
in the course of a world concert tour. 
Her recital appearances in this country 
are under the management of Harry Ca- 
hill of Radio Koncert Management. 
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HELEN JEFFREY 


Violinist 


TRIUMPHS IN NEW YORK RECITAL 








AUDIENCE PLEASED 
BY HELEN JEFFREY 


Albany Artist’s First Concert Here 
in Many Seasons Is Hailed 
at Town Hall 


Chausson Selection Also Well Done 
by the Violinist—Bach Fugue 
on Her Program 


After an absence of many seasons 
from the local concert platform, 
Heien Jelfrey, the Albany violinist, 
gave a recital in Town Halil last 
night. The highly gifted artist re- 
turned in the full maturity of her 
powers to delight her large audi- 
ence with some of the most satis- 


fying playing heard in these sur- 
roundings of late. 
No matter how many violinists 





invade the Heid, there will aiways 
ve w# place Ol honvur in thelr ranks 
lor a perlormer iike Miss Jeltrey. 
in the rst piace, she i8 biessed 
with an allractive, Giguined slage 
presence and a graciousness of 
manner which are never without 
their importance, however far they 
may be divorced trom the meritori- 
ousness of a soloist’s endeavors. 
Secondly, she displayed, in every 
work she attempted, a depth of un- 
derstanding of its inner meanings 
and an ability to convey its mood 
none too common these days. And 
last, but far trom least, she dis- 
closed a technical equipment of no 
mean order, 











The principal numbers on Miss 
Jeftrey’s program comprised the 
Brahms sonata, Op. 738; the 


Grave” and fugue from the unac- 
companied sonata in A minor, by 
Bach, and the Chausson “Poeme.” 
The Brahms and the Chausson se- 
lections were especially well suited 
to the artist’s temperament, and 
she easily arrived at distinction in 
her delivery of both of these search- 
ing compositions. 


Seldom is the Brahms sonata 
played with the keen instinct for 
its prevailing atmosphere of con- 
templation and brooding reverie 


which graced it under Miss Jef- 
frey’s Knowing fingers. The rich, 
full, sensitive tone which is hers, 


capable as it was of the most subtle 
gradations, made every phrase of 
the work a joy to the ear—even in 
those pizzicati chords in the devel- 
opment section of the opening 
vivace which rarely make an agree- 
able effect. Lyricism was the key- 
note of the poetic interpretation, as 
it should be in this so frequently 
misunderstood masterpiece. It was 
all song, as Miss Jeffrey envisaged 


it, with a reserve power which 
made the few dramatic moments 
ail the more telling. N. 8. 


Times, October 31, 1936 





Helen Jeffrey Returns 
To Town Hall in Recital 





Violinist Gives Program Opening 
With Brahms Sonata 


The return of Helen Jeffrey to Town 
Hall last night after an absence of 
several years brought with it some 
violin playing of exceptivual caliber. 
hor her opening olfering Miss Jeffrey 
chose the G major suLata of Kraums, 
Up. 73, and this proved in every respect 
a Wise choice. bor Miss Jeiirey is one 
of the few violinists who apprvuach this 
work with the musical altributes es- 
sential to a veracious realization of 
the musics poetic content. She has, to 
begin with, a tone of vibrant, trauslu- 
cent warmth and with it the sensibility 
and understanding to communicate 
the mood of regretful resignation 
Which pervades the three movements. 
Not often does one hear the first move- 
ment set forth with so much tender- 
ness with so consistent a regard for the 
melodic contours. 

Of the two movements performed 
of the ensuing unaccompanied sonata 
of Bach in A minor, the grave was 
the most felicitously set forth. This 
was from both the tonal and musical 
aspects ai satisfying interpretation. 








Miss Jeffrey approached the taxing 
fugue with the requisite breadth of 
style. 


The violinist was again at her best 
in the Chausson “Poeme,” which she 
delivered with purity of intonation, 
technical accuracy, and with imag 
inative perception of its mystic ro 
manticism. The closing group on the 


program was given over to briefer 
compositions by Kreisler, Chopin- 
Milstein, Dvorak - Kreisler, Rachman 


inoff and Paganini. Pierre Luboshutz 
provided capable, sympathetic accom 
paniments. There was a large, highly 
appreciative audience present. 


J. D. B. 
Herald-Tribune, October 31, 1936 


“ .. . It is unnecessary to en- 
large upon her artistic attributes. 
Sincerity and musical conviction 
characterized her playing. - 


Post, October 31, 1936 


° She brings ripe experience 
and a mature understanding to her 
interpretations, plus an ample 
technic. There was dignity and a 
clear concept of the lovely Chaus 
son “Poeme,” showing her mastery 
of clear-cut intervals and a full 
sonorous tone.” 


Journal, October 31, 1936 





¢ 


Now Booking 
Mgt.: RICHARD COPLEY, 113 West 57th St., New York, N.Y. 
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NEW HAVEN HEARS 
SYMPHONIC MUSIC 


Rejuvenated Orchestra, Under 
Baton of Hugo Kortschak, 
Is Heartily Applauded 
New Haven, Nov. 20.—That New 
Haven is now enjoying not only a sub- 
stantial season of symphonic music but 
= the performances of a rejuvenated 
chestra is the general concensus of 
ibe after two of the series of eight 
concerts. Hugo Kortschak conducted 
the second concert in Woolsey Hall on 
Nov. 9, before a large audience which 
tendered him and the orchestra a real 
jemonstration of approval. 
A well-chosen program gave promise 
f an interesting evening: It began with 
the infrequently played Symphonic 
Poem, “Vysehrad’, by Smetana, which 
was followed by the Mozart Violin Con- 
certo in A, with Romeo Tata as solo- 


ist, and it closed with the Franck Sym- 
phony. Mr. Tata revealed himself as a 
capable, sensitive, and well-taught vio- 


limist, at his best in the Adagio move- 
ment, where his pleasing tone and in- 
terpretative sense brought distinction to 
his performance. Recently returned 
from studying abroad with Enesco, on 
a Yale School of Music Ditson schol- 
arship, the young musician is now as- 
sistant to his former teacher, Mr. Kort 
schak. 

The performance of the Franck Sym- 
phony was perhaps the finest ever heard 
m New Haven. The orchestra under 
Mr. Kortschak’s leadership excelled it- 
self in the quality and response of its 
playing. 

In a concert that gave a great deal of 
pleasure to its Sprague Hall audience, 
the Coolidge Quartet, composed of Wil- 
lam Kroll, Nicolai Berezowsky, Nicho- 
las Moldavan, and Victor Gottlieb, gave 
the second concert of its career under 
the patronage of Mrs. _ Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge, on Nov. 4 Mrs. 
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Kortschak, Who Led the 
Concert of the New Haven Symphony 


Hugo Second 


Coolidge was present for the occasion. 
Besides the Haydn Quartet, Op. 74, No. 
1, and the Beethoven, Op. 130, the mu- 
sicians played a work by the second 
violinist, Mr. Berezowsky. His was 
modern music, sug ygestive of the ma 
chine age in its percussive effects, its 
rhythmic cleverness, and confusion of 
purpose. It was effectively performed. 
Two Kreislers, one the violinist, the 
other the composer, appeared as the at- 
traction for the opening of the Wool- 
sey Hall Concert Series under the man 
agement of Daggett M. Lee on Oct. 21. 
A capacity audience, which overflowed 
the hall on to the stage, greeted him. 
His program was more rewarding for 
its interest than for its music. It con- 
tained his revisions of the Schumann 
Fantasy in C and the Paganini Con- 
certo, which had appeared on his New 
York program a few days before. There 
was also the Bach Adagio and Fugue in 
G Minor, which he can perform so 
beautifully. MILEs KASTENDIECK 
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Flagstad, Maria Montana, and 
Beethoven Trio Are Heard— 
WPA Opera Ends 

Los ANGELES, Nov. 20.—Kirsten 
Flagstad made her first appearance in 
Los Angeles on Nov. 10, and, inciden- 
tally, inaugurated the Behymer artist 
series with a start that should assure a 
successful season. Making his first en- 
try into the musical life of the commu- 
nity since a severe accident some eight 
months ago, L. E. Behymer himself 
made the introductory speech, and ex- 
pressed his happiness at being able to 
begin the series with such an outstand 
ing attraction. 

Though Mme. Flagstad was listed as 
a newcomer, the audience, which over- 
flowed to the stage greeted her as a 
prime favorite, and gave her unstinted 
acclaim. The soprano foreswore the 
prerogative of a prima donna to re- 
gale her audience with operatic arias, 
and began the evening with a brace of 
Strauss songs, which were followed by 
a more happily chosen group, sung 
in Norwegian. A group in English 
listed ‘We Two Together’, by Marshall 
Kernochan; songs by Michael Head, 
Amy Worth, and Ernest Charles and 
‘White Horses of the Sea’, by Elinor 
Remick Warren, who was present, 
and acknowledged applause for her 
song. ‘Elsa’s Dream’ and ‘Du bist 
der Lenz’ completed the printed 
program. The singer did not choose 
to disclose her full sheaf of tal 
ents until the final encore, ‘Brtnn- 
hilde’s Battle Cry’, in which she un- 
leashed the resources of her voice in all 
its brilliance and power. Edwin Mc- 
Arthur was the accompanist, and his 
playing was on an artistic par with the 
singing. As a matter of record, he 
played all the music without notes. 


Martinelli Appears in Recital 

Giovanni Martinelli, who has been 
heard here many times in opera, gave a 
recital in Merle Armitage’s series in 
the auditorium on the evening of Nov. 
6. The distinguished tenor sang lustily, 
and greatly pleased a large audience 
with operatic arias and songs in Italian. 
Lester Hodges was at the piano for the 
singer, and was also heard in three solo 
numbers. 

The Beethoven 


String Trio, com- 
posed of Jacques Pepper, violin, Philip 
Kahgan, viola, and Alexander Reis- 


man, ‘cello, gave the first of two sub- 
scription concerts in the Hotel Biltmore 
on the evening of Nov. 5. The excel- 
lent balance and good tonal quality of 
the ensemble was disclosed in the String 
Trio, Op. 6, in G Minor, by Leo 
Weiner. Henri de Busscher was the as- 
sisting oboeist in Mozart’s Quartet, No. 
30, for oboe, violin, viola, and ’cello; 
and Lillian Steuber was the pianist in 
Brahms’s Quartet, Op. 25, for piano, 
violin, viola, and ’cello. Bonnie Zobel- 
ein sang ‘Casta Diva’, accompanied by 
the trio, and was also heard in a group 
of four numbers, with Marie Wolfram 
at the piano. 

Marie Montana, soprano, provided 
the second attraction in the popular- 
priced concert series sponsored by 
James V. Petrie. The singer had pre- 
pared a generous program, in which a 
group of French songs was accorded 
the loudest acclaim. 

“Finis” was written to the annals of 
the opera venture of the Federal music 
project on Nov. 6, when a performance 
scheduled for the Civic Auditorium in 
Pasadena failed to materialize. The 
opera, ‘Traviata’, had been presented 
twice before capacity audiences in Los 


Angeles, but went on the rocks 
Max Rabinolf, 


1 director, and 


renerai re a 
WPA authorities clashed over matters 
ot policy. As a result f the fhasc 
brought on directly by the refusal 
Edis de Phillipe, as Violetta, and Fel 
Knight, as Alfredo, to sing, an audien 


: 
home, and told to return 
the admission fee For _ a 
least, Rabinoff and the non-relief cas 


estimated at IS800 persons was se 





are out; and the er rus, which 
really the highlight of the sh 

been put to other ce Aside fr 
creditable performance oi Ihe M 
kado,’ which is being shown nightly 
the g gee Pi yhoust under M 
3ritz, the chief choral venture promis 
to be ral first American performa 
of Handel’s ‘Saul’, to be conducted 
Dr. Richard Lert, shortly after t i 
day Hat D. Cratn 


FESTIVAL IN PORTLAND 
BY FEDERATION CHOIRS 


Stevens Conducts Twelve Senior and 
Five Junior Groups in Pro- 
gram of Varied Works 

PoRTLAND, Me., Nov. 
auspices of the department of music 
religious education of the State Fede 


> ET leact #} 
2U.— Under t 


* 


tion of Music Clubs, Mrs. G. Foster 
Haviland, chairman, the fifth annual fes 
tival of twelve federated se: r cl 
and five junior choirs, Howard 
Stevens, conductor, was held in 
Hall auditorium on Oct. 25 


Two American works, organ { 
ag on ‘Aughton’ and ‘Rocking! 
by J. M: aieews and T. Tertius N 


wb ete began the progr I 
were played by Howard Clark, orga 
ist. ‘The massed choirs sang ti 
‘Hallelujah’ Chorus fr Handel 
‘Messiah,’ and works by Bach, W1 
head, and MacFarlane 
The Junior chorus was 

excerpt from Bach’s ‘Christmas’ O 
torio; Mrs. Cora M. Connors, sopra 
sang an anthem by Myles Foster; a: 
Wesley Lewis was soloist in the ‘Sar 


tus’ from Gounod’s ‘St. C 1” Mas 
The Benediction, Chant, and 
from the Fifth Organ Sy: 
Widor concluded the program 


Inez Lauritano To Play in Chicago 





At their annual meeting on Oct. 2 
the board of direct rs of the Walter W 
Naumburg Musical Foundation decid 
to award to Inez Lauritano, violinist, 
further recital in addition to the 
they sponsored for her in 1933. TI 
action on their part was prompted | 
the fact that Miss Lauritano not 
made a satisfactory debut, but |! 
shown decided evidence of musicians! 
and improvement since that time 


Chicago was selected as bein 
which would be desirable for her sec 
concert, and arrangements will. be m 
National Music 


by the League of t 
City, in conjunction with the Bertha ‘ 
Concert Management at Chicago, f 
Miss Lauritano’s recital this season 


Margaret Sittig Will Play fer Junior 
League 
Margaret Sittig will give a violiz 
cital at the New York Junior Lea 
221 East 7lst St.. on Tues 
noon, Dec. 15, at 3 o’clock. Asazt 
she will play Sidney Homer's new v 
lin sonata for the first t n N 
York. On Jan. 4 Miss Si ttig will of 
her Southern Tour with a “ecita f 
the Woman’s Club of Richmond, Va 











SERIES OF OPERAS 
STAGED IN TORONTO 





Canadian Association Produces 
‘Aida’, ‘Faust’—San Carlo 
Company Heard 


Toronto, Nov. 20.—The Canadian 
Grand Opera, which gave four bril- 
liant productions last winter with Dr. 
Richard Hageman as conductor, gave 
productions of ‘Aida’ and ‘Faust’ on 
Oct. 14 and 21 under Gabriel Simeoni, 
wsical director and conductor. The 
leading roles were sung by experienced 
singers of the Metropolitan and Chi- 
-ago Opera companies. The cast for 
\ida’ included: Anna Leskaya, of the 
‘hicago Civic Opera Company; Rosita 

rdieri, of the Chicago Opera Com 
Iney Rayner, of the Metro- 
ind Norman Roland, lo- 
cal baritone of the 
San Carlo Opera 
Company. The 
cast for ‘Faust’ 
again included: 
Sydney Rayner, 
tenor, Metropolitan 
Opera, and Nor 
man Roland, bari- 
tone, who sang the 
part of Valentin. 
In addition, Vir- 
ginia Pemberton, 
soprano, Chicago 
Civic Opera Com- 
pany, sang the role 

Marguerite, and Nino Ruisi, bass- 
ritor Chicago Civic Opera 

sal Mephistopheles. 





Norman Roland 


Com- 


1¢ 
San Carlo Opera Company gave 
nnual season of opera in 


rge audiences were present at 


Massey 


inces, and the operas were 
petently and artistically. 

rticular interest to Toronto audi 

s was the singing of two Canadians 


he company. Kennet Sakos, 

Canadian tenor, sang the leading 
s in ‘Lucia’ and ‘La Bohéme’, and 
Roland, who has appeared in opera 


New York, and who made his initial 
vith the San Carlo Opera 
this occasion. Both these 


ngers | ad European training and 
nd during the past two 
lying in New York 


s ha een stu 
Flagstad in Concert 
Flagstad, 


tr ‘ stan 


soprano, of the 
( )pera, Edwin Mc 
accompanist, opened the con 


with 
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cert season in Eaton Auditorium on 
Oct. 8. Madame Flagstad included on 
her program Lieder by Strauss, Nor- 
wegian folk songs by Grieg and Jordan, 
and a group of songs by modern com- 
posers. Two operatic arias, ‘Elsa’s 
Traum’, from ‘Lohengrin’, and Sieg- 
linde’s aria from Act I of ‘Die Walkie’, 
concluded the program. This was Ma- 
dame Flagstad’s second concert in To- 
ronto, and the house was sold out 
months before the date. The audience 
greeted the singer with enthusiasm. 
James Melton, tenor, and Gunda Mor- 
dan, soprano, gave a joint recital in 
Eaton Auditorium on Nov. 5. This was 
the second program in the Auditorium 
Variety Series. The program included 
classical songs, German Lieder, operatic 
arias, and duets, as well as lighter num- 
bers. Throughout the program, these 
artists maintained a standard of artistic 
distinction. Mr. Melton delighted those 
who knew him as a voice over the radio, 
and Miss Mordan was enthusiasticall) 
received by the large audience, many of 
whom had heard her when she sang on 
the London stage a few 
\rpad Sandor was the accompanist for 
Miss Mordan, and Harold Dart for M1 
Melton. 


years ago 


Rosa Tentoni Appears 


Rosa Tentoni opened the Celebrity 
Concert Series in Massey Hall on Nov. 
10, singing one of the most interesting 
programs given in Toronto in recent 
years. Included were operatic arias by 
Handel, Mozart, Verdi, and Puccini; 
Lieder by Schumann and_ Brahms; 
French and Italian songs by Respighi, 
lirindelli, Leoncavallo, Rossini, Cavalli, 
and Saint-Saens; and a group of songs 
by Ronald, La Forge, and Rachman 
inoff. Miss Tentoni’s first concert 1 
this city had aroused considerable in 
terest, because of her appearances as a 
soprano in leading roles with the Met 
ropolitan Opera at its supplementary 


season last Spring. An audience of 
more than two thousand greeted this 
gifted artist with warm enthusiasm. 
Fritz Kitzinger was a discriminating 


accompanist. Rosert H. Roperts 


Samuel Gardner Appointed WPA 
Conductor 


Samuel Gardner, composer and con 
ductor, has been appointed to the staff 
of the WPA Federal music project as 
conductor. Mr. Gardner was to make 
his official debut with a project orches- 
tra on the evening of Nov. 20, as con- 
ductor of the Bach Chamber Orchestra 
at the New School for Social Research. 
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TORONTO SYMPHONY 
GIVES WALTON WORK 


MacMillan Conducts Modern 
Symphony—Piastro Plays 
Violin Concerto 
Toronto, Nov. 20.—The Toronto 
Symphony, under Sir Ernest MacMil- 
lan, opened the season on Oct. 20. A 
capacity audience filled Massey Hall, 
and when the conductor entered the 
stage an ovation was given him. The 
guest soloist was Mishel Piastro, con- 
cert master of the New York Philhar 
monic-Symphony, who played the Gla- 
zounoff Concerto for Violin, in A 
Minor. After his sensitive interpreta- 
tion, Mr. Piastro was repeatedly re 
called by the audience, and was finally 
persuaded to repeat the final movement 
of the concerto. Two works that had 
been played in previous years completed 

the program, which was as follows: 


‘Don Juan’ ‘ Strauss 
Concerto in A Minor (Op. 82). .Glazounoff 
Symphony No. 7, in C Schubert 


On Nov. 3, the first Canadian per 
formance of Walton’s Symphony No. 1 
was given by the Toronto Symphony. 
Although this symphony was first pro- 
duced in London two years ago, it was 
not played in completed form until last 
\ugust, when the composer conducted 
it at the Promenade Concerts of Sir 
Henry Wood. The symphony had been 
given by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Mr. Ormandy in New York in 
October, and the reviews of the New 
York performance had aroused keen in 
terest in Toronto. The music of Wal 
ton was not entirely unfamiliar, since 
last season the Mendelssohn Choir, 
under Dr. Fricker, had given a first per- 
formance of ‘Belshazzar’s Feast’. Sir 
Ernest MacMillan had announced the 
Walton Symphony as one of the novel 
ties of the current season. The orches- 
tra gave a superb performance, and 
the applause that followed was spon- 
taneous and enthusiastic. The audience 
was impressed by the skill and scholarly 
sincerity of a work that holds interest 
because of its force and challenging 
idiom. The other numbers on the pro- 
gram were: 


Overture to ‘The Magic Flute’ Mozart 
Suite in B Minor for flute and strings. . Bach 
‘On the Steppes of Central Asia’ Borodin 
‘Iron Foundry’ cedened Mossoloff 


The two opening concerts of the sym 
phony have shown the increased in 
terest in symphonic music in this city 
One important contributing 
the development of 
ence has been the 
weeks of the Promenade Symphony, 
under Reginald Stewart. These con 
certs, which began in May, were con 
tinued throughout the summer and au- 
tumn until the middle of October. More 
than one hundred thousand admissions 
were registered. The concerts have de- 
veloped an appreciative interest in or- 
chestral music, and have been an im 
portant force in building up an audi 
ence for the regular season of the To 
ronto Symphony. 

Rorsert H. Rorerts 


factor in 
a symphony audi- 


season of twenty 


Castagna and Bodanya Sign with 
Haensel and Jones 

sruna Castagna and Natalie Bo 
danya, contralto and soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, respectively, re- 
cently contracts with Haensel 
and Jones, a division of Columbia Con 
certs Corporation, to be under their ex 
clusive managerial direction. Miss Bo 
danya was formerly Natalie Bodanska 
ya. Miss Castagna will make her first 
extended tour of America this season 


signed 
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Sir Ernest MacMillan, Who Led the Opening 
Concert of the Toronto Symphony 


Songs by Gustav Klemm Figure on 
Artists’ Programs 

Margaret Speaks sang Gustav 
Klemm’s popular song, ‘Sounds’, at her 
recent recital at Wigmore Hall in Lon- 
don. Mr. Klemm’s new song, ‘Love, 
You Are My Music’, was sung twice 
during the past summer on the Show 
Boat program, in addition to being used 
on many other outstanding radio pro- 
grams. Gladys Swarthout is using 
‘Love Is Such a Gentle Thing’, which 
Mr. Klemm wrote especially for her. 
Other artists featuring Klemm songs 
are Lawrence Tibbett, Giovanni Marti 
nelli, John Herrick, Alexander Gray, 
Hilda Burke, John Boles, and Walter 
Cassel. Mr. Klemm is program direc 
tor of WBAL, a position he has held 
since the station first went on the air in 
1925 

Gorodetzky Joins Stringart Quartet 

The Stringart Quartet will have Jacob 
Gorodetzky as the new first violinist 
of the organization, Leon Zawisza hav 
ing resigned to join the Minneapolis 
Symphony. The other members of the 
quartet remain as heretofore: Arthur 
Cohn, violin; Gabriel Braverman, viola: 
and Maurice Stad, ’cello. Mr. Gorodet- 
zky has just returned from a two-year 
stay in France, where he won first prize 
at the Paris Conservatoire 
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HE Yule list grows. Here are some 

valuable additions which arrived too 
late to be included in our Christmas pre- 
view in the last issue. From Harold Flam- 
mer, New York, comes a cantata by Helen 
Fairchild, ‘The Son of the Highest’, based 
upon the Gospel according to St. Luke, for 
mixed voices and four soloists with organ 
accompaniment. A simple but very musical 
work, 

Joseph W. Clokey’s new cantata, ‘Christ 
Is Born’, utilizes ancient hymns for its text, 
but the melodies, which have a strong folk- 
tune resemblance, are declared original 
with the composer. An easy and effective 
vehicle for mixed chorus and soloists. The 
publisher is C. C. Birchard, Boston. 

The cantata, ‘Christmas’, by Evangeline 
Lehman, published by G. Schirmer, New 
York, is somewhat more elaborate har- 
monically than the foregoing. For mixed 
voices and soloists, with orchestra, piano 
or organ accompaniment, the composition 
may also be sung in French through Mau- 
rice Dumesnil’s adaptation. 

C. B. Hawley’s ‘The Christ Child’, a 
cantata of fair length, has been arranged 
for women’s voices by Rob Roy Peery. The 
text is based upon Scripture. John Church 
Company, Boston, is the publisher. 

* * * 


CTAVO publications include Mary 

Howe’s ‘Laud for Christmas’, for mixed 
voices; Bess L. Newton’s ‘Manger Lul- 
laby’, arranged by Jeffrey Marlowe for 
mixed voices and three-part women’s 
voices (Schirmer); Nathaniel Dett’s ‘Rise 
Up Shepherd and Follow’, a spiritual set 
as an anthem for mixed chorus with solo 
voice, and Clokey’s ‘Two Kings’, for mixed 
chorus with trumpets and trombones (J. 
Fischer); the Ukrainian ‘Carol of the 
Bells’, music by M. Leontovich, arranged 
by Peter J. Wilhousky, for mixed voices, 
and Walter Wild’s ‘Hark! The Bells of 
Christmas Ringing’, for mixed voices (C. 
Fischer). 

Galaxy Music Corporation, New York, 
brings forward the latest song by Richard 
Hageman apropos of the season. ‘Christ- 
mas Eve’, described as a joyful song, is 
a setting of Joyce Kilmer’s poem about 
the gentle hostler, with a hymn-tune type 
of melody and a very busy accompaniment. 
Also R. S. Dickson’s ‘Worship the Holy 
Babe’ arranged by Mark Andrews for 
mixed voices. The same publisher dis- 
tributes Clifford A. Smith’s Carol for 
organ issued by Stainer & Bell, London. 

The ‘Pastoral Symphony’ from Bach’s 
‘Christmas’ Oratorio freely transcribed for 
organ by Clarence Lucas under the title 
‘Christmas Pastoral’ is issued by the Ox- 
ford University Press and distributed in 
the United States by C. Fischer, New 
York. 

Howard R. Thatcher contributes an or- 
gan fantasy on Gruber’s ‘Silent Night’ (we 
specify Gruber here because he, as com- 
poser of this famous melody, has too sel- 
dom been identified with it). The publish- 
er is G. Fred Kranz Music Co., Boston. 
From E. C. Schirmer, Bostun, come a 
Glatz folk-song, ‘Cradle-Song of the Shep- 
herds’, and Bach’s “To God on high be 
glory’, both for mixed voices, and a set of 
five English, Italian, German, Latin and 
French carols, for unison and three and 
four part chorus. 


A Piano Sonata by Walter Helfer 


An ‘Elegiac’ Sonata for piano by Walter 
Helfer has recently been issued as number 
six of the publications of the music depart- 
ment of the American Academy in Rome 
through Universal Edition, Vienna (New 
York: Associated Music Publishers). The 
composer wrote it in 1931 as a fellow of the 
Academy. 

The characteristic of the composition that 
first impresses is the simplicity and econ- 
omy of the writing, as contrasted with 
the forests of complexities in which so 
many of the moderns are wont to wander. 
And it is essentially pianistic, quite tradi- 
tionally so in its treatment of the keyboard. 
A short work, requiring only eleven and a 
half minutes, officially, for performance, it 
really falls into the sonatina class. A one- 
page Preamble establishes a mood in keep- 
ing with the title; then follow an Allegro 
con umore and a two-page Andante that 
is almost austere but has a certain har- 
monic pungency. The third and final move- 
ment, as long as the others together, is 
the most pretentious and most brilliant, 
with an expressive Lento section. The 
work as a whole is a bit baffling as it bears 
the stamp of a definite individuality that is 
sometimes misled into courting dissonance 
that merely debauches the fundamental mu- 
sical idea. As it’ stands, it is superficially 
somewhat intriguing without offering much 
of real substance. 


Three Concerted Works by Kramer 


1 Leanings toward a younger day in music 
are discernible in some of the most recent- 
ly published works from the pen of A. 
Walter Kramer. We 
refer particularly to 
his choral cycle, ‘In 
Normandy’, and ‘In 
Elizabethan Days’ 
published with score 
and parts for string 
orchestra and also 
set for other string 
combinations. The 
former, subtitled ‘A 
Rococo Romance’, is 
a highly romantic 
setting for three- 
part women’s voices, 
solo soprano and or- 
chestra or piano, of 
four highly romantic 
poems by Frederick H. Martens including 
two numbers (‘The Forest Glade’ and 
‘With Stately Bows and Lows’, a ga- 
votte) which may be performed as sepa 
rate compositions. 

‘In Elizabethan Days’, a revised edition, 
is an old English dance not ornamented by 
modern harmonies of unseemly character. 
Another composition for string orchestra 
is Intermezzo Op. 40, No. la, in which 
Mr. Kramer writes in his own contempo- 
rary vein. This work is particularly in- 
teresting for its harmonic structure (in- 
cluding some arresting enharmonic 
changes) and for its unusual melodic line. 
Here the composer has attained engaging 
novelty without resort to strong modern- 
ism. The choral cycle and the Intermezzo 
are published by J. Fischer & Bro., New 
York, and the ‘In Elizabethan Days’ by 
Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. F. 





A. Walter Kramer 








SONGS: 
CHRISTMAS EVE - - 


CHORUSES: 
WORSHIP THE HOLY BABE .- 








New Christmas Music 


JUST ISSUED 


*TWAS IN THE MOON OF WINTER. "TIME - 


Arranged for Mixed Voices by Mark Andrews 
*TWAS IN THE MOON OF WINTER-TIME =- 


(For mixed voices and for men’s voices) 


Sl Toy (Music Crrp., wo 46th oh, New York, (n OY. | 


by RicHarp HAGEMAN 
by Pierro YON 
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‘Great Songs Made Simple’ 


Using the title, ‘Great Songs Made Sim- 
ple,’ Jacques Wolfe, who is responsible for 
the musical arrangements, and Arthur Wal- 
lace Hepner, who has written the narra- 
tives, offer a book designed to complement 
the teaching of the piano to the young by 
providing a chronological series of minia- 
ture biographies with a representative song 
or chorus of the master in question, but 
reduced to the minimum of simplicity. The 
material ranges from ‘Robin Loves Me’ 
from Adam de la Hale’s 13th century 
‘Robin and Marion’ to ‘Walther’s Prize 
Song’ from ‘Die Meistersinger.’ It is pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer, Inc., New Yor‘. 

So drastic has been the simplifying proc 
ess that in most cases little remains but 
the naked tune. The one-page biographies, 
illustrated with attractive sketches and 
amusing caricatures by Lisa Whitney, are 
written simply and succeed in touching off 
some of the more salient characteristics of 
each composer’s work in a very readable 
manner. The authors are doubtless justi- 
fied in claiming that the book presents the 
first instance of combining music history, 
music appreciation and practical keyboard 
anplication. It is dedicated to Lawrence 
Tibbett, who provides a foreword. L. 


Some Animal Friends Set to Music 


Most piano teachers spend a good deal 
of time and energy hunting up teaching 
pieces of elementary grade that embody 
needed technical material, and at the same 
time appeal to the young pupil’s imagina- 
tion. They will welcome Christopher Le 
Fleming’s ‘Peter Rabbit Music Books’ 
(London: J. & W. Chester, Ltd.) Book I 
contains six pieces, each of which bears a 
descriptive title introducing one of the 
characters of the Peter Rabbit stories be- 
loved of children. 

The harmonies are necessarily simple, 
but the melodic line is graceful, and the 
rhythms are brisk and gay. All are writ- 
ten in three-part song-form. 

The same observations may, 
be made of Book II, 
easy duets. 
Potter. 


in general, 
which contains six 
Illustrations are by Beatrix 


=«—Briefer Mention— = 


For Two Pianos, Four Hands 


Musette by G. F. Handel. Arranged by 
A. Gorno from the transcription for piano 
solo by Giuseppe Martucci. An appetizing 
morsel of Handel effectively adapted, albeit 
rather too heavily elaborated. (J. Fischer.) 

‘Autumn Legend;’ ‘Tyrolienne.’ By Har- 
old Triggs. The first, well written and 
establishing and maintaining an appealing 
poetic mood, is one of the best original 
compositions for this medium of recent 
years. In the ‘Tyrolienne’ the characteristic 
waltz theme has an attractive naiveté that 
is consistently sustained through the vari- 
ant with the xylophone effect of repeated 
melody notes with alternating hands, but 
the sophisticated treatment of the middle 
section provides too disturbing a contrast 
in style to be in place. (J. Fischer.) 

Prelude. By Edna Frida Pietsch. A sim- 
ple but pleasing little mood-piece two pages 
in length. (J. Fischer.) 

‘Sheep and Goat’ (‘Walkin’ to the Pas- 
ture’). By David W. Guion. A very elabo- 
rate but brilliant and effective arrangement 
of a familiar cowboys’ and old fiddlers’ 
breakdown that will probably become a 
great favorite with duo-pianists. (Schir- 
mer. ) 

‘Valse Débonnaire.’ By 
A good waltz in somewhat traditional 
salon style, pianistically grateful, that 
should be a useful radio piece. (Schirmer. ) 

‘Hispana.’ By Muriel Pollock. A Span- 
ish dance in triple time, with characteristic 
twists of the melodic line and rhythmic 
effects, but too long for the nature of its 
material. (Schirmer. ) 

‘Song of the Volga Boatmen.’ Freely ar- 
ranged by Alexander Kelberine. A fairly 


A. Paganucci. 





Vaughan Williams Sets Folk-songs 


A setting of verse by Ben Jonson and 
arrangements of six English and two 
French folk-songs currently represent R. 
Vaughan Williams in the field of vocal 
music. For the Jonson opus, Mr. Vaughan 
Williams has made 
a rolling triplet ver 
sion of music adapt- 
ed from the opera, 
‘Sir John in Love’, 
for baritone or me- 
dium voice which 
suits the sentiment 
of the poet and fits 
his words in fine de- 
tail. 

The first pair of 
English folk melo- 
dies are ‘Searching 
for the Lambs’ and 
‘The Lawyer’ which 
‘ the arranger has 
conceived, happily we think, for voice and 
violin without foundation accompaniment. 
The violin line is in part a commentary 
and in part a counter melody to the voice 
which carols gaily of May love and of the 
proud maid who prefers true love to the 
lures of luxury. 

Another group of six English songs in- 
cludes ‘Robin Hood and the Pedlar’, ‘The 
Ploughman’, ‘One Man, Two Men’, ‘The 
Brewer’, ‘Rolling in the Dew’, and ‘King 
William’, all of which are of a rustic char- 
acter, emanating obviously from the people 
of the soil. Mr. Vaughan Williams has 
treated them with careful regard for their 
naiveté and good humor. The French 
songs are ‘Chanson de Qéte’ (May Day 
Song) and ‘La Ballade de Jesus Christ’, 
both characteristic songs of the people in 
minor modes. (London: The Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Carl Fischer, 
Inc.) F. 
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R. Vaughan Williams 


PE 


good version of the popular Russian folk- 
song but with a very unsuitable and un 
satisfactory ending, with the first piano 
playing the G Major chord while the sec- 
ond piano ends in B Minor. (Schirmer.) 
‘Ecossaise’ by Beethoven; Etude, Op. 81, 
No. 2, by Stephen Heller. Provided with 
second piano parts by Reuven V. Kosa- 
koff. The second piano part for the Bee- 
thoven piece will be seriously questioned 
as defeating the spirit of the composition 
The Heller etude has been accorded more 
fortunate treatment. The extra parts are 
published separately. (J. Fischer.) 


For Violin and Piano 


‘Plantation Song,’ ‘Pilgrim Song,’ by 
Clarence Cameron White. Two of the four 
concert paraphrases of traditional negro 
melodies that comprise the composer’s Op. 
27. The ‘Plantation Song’ is based on the 
familiar Spiritual, ‘Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot,’ and the ‘Pilgrim’s Song’ on 
‘Somebody’s Knocking at Your Door,’ and 
in both cases the transcriber has admirably 
succeeded in preserving the eloquent dig- 
nity of the basic material in an arrange 
ment of medium difficulty i in the violin part 
with a well-written piano part of harmonic 
significance. (C. Fischer.) 


For ’Cello 


Valse ‘Sentimentale’, Op. 51, No. 6, by 
P. Tchaikovsky, transcribed by Alexander 
Krein. A simple and adequate arrange- 
ment, but poorly printed, with the clef signs 
not accurately placed in several instances 
(Moscow: Edition de Musique de 1’Etat 
New York: Affiliated Music Corp.) 


‘I Call on Thee, Lord,’ chorale prelude 
by J. S. Bach, transcribed by Alexander 
Siloti. The hand of the reverent musi- 
cian is evident throughout this excellent 
arrangement, the ’cello part of which has 
been revised by Pablo Casals. Equally 
suitable for viola in the same key of A 
Minor. (C. Fischer.) 


‘Toreador’ Song from Bizet’s Carmen 
Arranged by Charles J. Roberts. Satis- 
factory arrangement, if the ’cello must plav 
this piece. Suitable also for the flute 
(C. Fischer.) | 
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BALTIMORE HEARS 
NATIONAL SYMPHONY 


Kindler Conducts First in Series 
of Seven Concerts before 
Large Audience 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 20.—The National 
Symphony Orchestra, Hans Kindler, 
founder and conductor, appeared at the 
Lyric Theatre last night before a large 
audience which included many new sub- 
scribers. This program was the first of 
a series of seven that the visiting or- 
chestra has scheduled, for its local sea- 
son. With various changes in person- 
nel (Harry Farbman as the new con- 
certmaster and other new members), 
the orchestra produced spirited effects 
of rhythm, tone, intensity, and imagina- 
tion. Indeed, the scope of this organ- 
ization has definitely advanced, and de- 
serves to be classed among the major 
orchestras of the country. The audience 
found the reading of the Brahms Sym- 
phony No. 4, in E Minor, convincing 
in its virility of style. The projection 
of the Weber ‘Euryanthe’ Overture and 
the familiar ‘Les Preludes’ of Liszt 
thoroughly embodied the zest and en 
thusiasm that the conductor demands 
As a novelty, Mary Howe’s ‘Pastoral’ 
was given its first local hearing. The 
composition is atmospheric and poetic, 
and was heard with interest. 

Jan Smeterlin, pianist, was the artist 
at the third recital on Nov. 6 at the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music. This 
was the first local appearance of the 
Polish pianist, who, with the glowing 
demonstration of his art, claimed seri 
ous attention. Technical skill, warmth 
of expression, and varied intensities of 
tone were among the qualities of this 
artist. 

The Bach Club continued its series 
of Brahms evenings on Nov. 3 and 11 
with the third and fourth programs at 
Cadoa Hall presented by the members 
of the Musical Art Quartet, with Frank 
Sheridan, pianist; William Hymanson, 
viola; and Ralph Ochsman, ’cello, as 
sisting. FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 

Luboshutz-Nemenoff Preparing for 

Town Hall Recital 


After a series of successful appear 
ances in Texas, Iowa and Indiana, 
Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff, 
duo-pianists, returned to New York, 
where they will prepare for their Town 
Hall recital on Jan. 18. After their 
New York appearance, the team will 
leave on a tour of the East in February, 
when they will fill seventeen dates under 
the direction of the NBC management. 





Paul Althouse and Fiancée Entertain 


Paul Althouse, tenor, of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and Klaire Shoup, his 
fancée, entertained at a cocktail party 
it the New York home of Miss Shoup 
on the afternoon of Nov. 14. 
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SILOTI PLAYS in LISZT PROGRAM as FAREWELL 








Noted Pupil of Abbé Participates 
in Elizabeth Philharmonic 
Commemoration Event — Au- 
gust May Conducts—Olga Av- 
erino Sings Liszt Songs 


ELIZABETH, N. J., Nov. 20 

HE Elizabeth Philharmonic Society 
opened its fifth season on Saturday 
evening, Nov. 7, at the Masonic Temple, 
Elizabeth, N. J., with an all-Liszt pro- 
gram featuring the farewell perfor- 
formance of Alexander Siloti, distin- 
guished seventy-three-year-old pianist, 
former pupil of Franz Liszt, and com- 
memorating the 125th anniversary of 
Liszt’s birth. The concert, under the 
regular conductor, August May, was 
broadcast over the coast-to-coast net- 
works of the Mutual Broadcasting 
Company (WOR), marking the debut 
on the air of both Siloti and the or- 
chestra. Olga Averino, soprano, was 














AFFILIATED MUSIC CORPORATION 


Sole Representative for North and South America of all music imported from Russia 


PARUSINOV—Little Suite (on Tchuvash melodies) for piano $.50 

KOVAL—Sunny Youth—Five songs for children, with piano accompaniment. Russ. text $.60 
Collection of Solfeggios by various composers. Compiled by Sposobin. Vol I for 2 voices $1.80; 

Vol II for 3 voices $1.40 

SHEVCHENKO—Etude, Op. 2 for flute and piano $.80 

GLADKOV—Collection of Western Dances for bayan (chromatic accordion) $1.00 
LIATOSHINSKY—Galician Dance from the opera “The Golden Ring,”’ Op. 23, 

score $6.00 


Music sent on approval. If unable to procure from your local dealer apply direct to: 


AFFILIATED MUSIC CORPORATION 
Sales and Rental Division, 549 West 42nd St., New York City 
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Participants in a Liszt 
Commemoration Pro- 
gram. Above: the 
Elizabeth Philharmonic, 
August May, Conduc- 
tor. Right, Alexander 


Siloti. At Left, the 
Pianist as a Youth 
with His Teacher, 
Franz Liszt. Inset, Ol- 


ga Averino, Sopranc 


another soloist, in a group of Germar 
songs to music by Liszt 
The program, which duplicated 


given in Leipzig fifty-three vears ag 
when Siloti played, and Liszt was pres 
ent, included: 


Twenty-Third Psalm (For Harp. Organ, anc 


Soprano 

Les Préludes 

Concerto in A Major (Siloti and Orchestra 

Group of Songs Mr. Siloti 

*‘Todtentanz’ Mme. Averia 

Second Hungarian Rhapsody 

Warmly received by a capac 
ence, the program was conceded one 
the finest of the season Much prats 
was accorded the “bite” of the strings 
and the fine sonority of the Frencl 
horns. Mrs. F. H. Brannin, of Sout 


Orange, harpist, and pupil of Mildred 
Dilling, and Thomas Wilson 
of Westminster Church here 
nied Mme. Averino, whose voice seemed 
especially adapted to the Liszt music 
Last year, when the orchestra made its 
New York debut in the Town Hall, among 
those in the audience was Mr. Siloti, wh 
was sO impressed that he suggested th 
Liszt program. At present an instructor 
at the Juilliard School of Music, Alexan- 
der Siloti studied as a voung man with 
Liszt, and enjoyed the friendship of the 
Abbé during the last vears of that cele- 
brated pianist and composer This close 
association with his master enabled Siloti 
to become an acknowledged authoritw and 
interpreter of Liszt’s music Mr. Siloti 
says of Liszt’s teaching 
“I always knew so thoroughly what 
I wanted to express in each piece of 
music that I was able to look at Liszt's 
face all the time I was playing. No 
one else in the world could show musi- 
cal phrasing as he would bx 
the expression of his face 
understood these fine points. s 
the better for him 
worse f” 
The Elizabeth symphonic group was ¢s- 
tablished in February. 1932. br cma!’ 
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group of talented amateur musicians and 
students, players of string instruments. 
With Mr. May contributing his services 
from the beginning, the orchestra has 
grown to its present size, eighty members, 
now being half professional, half amateur. 
August W. Geisler of Newark is the con- 
certmaster 

Im 1935, the 300 subscribers of the first 
seasom were increased to more than 1,000, 
and the Elizabeth Philharmonic is able 
to maintain itself om the sale of subscrip- 
tioms alone, and never yet has had a defi- 
cit. The orchestra will expand its activi- 
ties this season to include appearances in 
ther communities 

At the four succeeding concerts of the 
1936-37 season the following soloists will 
appear with the orchestra: Josef Lhevinne, 


Dec. 9: the London Madrigal Singers, 
jam. 10: Gimette Neveu, Feb. 9; and Ezio 
Pins " A nr! 14 


the new WITMARK 


publications 





Once a month, Witmark releases 
a distinguished group of new 

tions — here are some out- 
standing items 


for December 
iE Oa 


*® DIRGE FOR TWO VETERANS, 
a modern work for a cappella chorus of 
advanced difficulty; a setting of the 
famous Whitman poem using all the 
resources of modern music; stunning 
im effect. By Normand Lockwood. 


® IN TRANSIT, a lighter and much 
easier modern work for male chorus; 
a superb program number. By Franz 
Bornschein 


® SONATINA, for violins in unison. 
A new idea in violin teaching; an un- 
accompanied sonatina designed to 
develop genuine melodic and musical 
feeling. By Scribner Cobb. ‘ 


* THREE CHOIR MUSIC—superb 
settings of good choral music designed 
for use by Senior Choir, Junior Choir 
amd Children’s chorus, all singing to- 
gether. Transcribed by Kenneth Runkel. 
® KA-KA-KA-NYE, a delicious old 
German chorus, full of lusty humor, 
transcribed by James Woodside. One 
of a series of such transcriptions. 


These are only a few of the titles 

gwe'll be te send you our 
ttle folder, “What's New?” cach 

month, i you'd like te get it. 


M. WITMARK & SONS 


New York 








Rockefeller Center 


dealer 


or yvour own 
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Leila Bederkhan in Recital 
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CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 14 


Op. 42, and F Major 
Rachmaninoff’s G Minor 
Liszt’s ‘Gnomenreigen’, 


Paul Snyder Gives Debut Recital 


Paul Snyder, pianist, made his debut im 
The Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 6 
before a large and cordial audience ‘that 
welcomed his performance of Bach's Chro- 
matic Fantasy and Fugue, played after the 
original edition; a Beethoven Sonata, an¢é 
four Impromptus by Schubert 

Mr. Snyder’s best playing was mm ‘the 
Schubert where the phrasing was deli- 
cately and carefully shaped, and im the lest 
of which a deft characterization was trace- 
able to the lively tempi adopted. Over- 
eagerness to reveal techmical ability resalted 
in loss of clarity and not a few false motes 
in his exposition of the “Appasionsts 
»onata 


Etude, Op. 1, 
Prelude, and 


Mischa Elman Plays Two Sonatas and 
a Concerto 


Mischa Elman, violinist Viadimn 
Padwa, accompanist. Carnegie Hall, Nox 
14, afternoon: 
Sonata in D Hantie 
Leila Bederkh Who W S ‘ P Sonata in B Flat Mozart 
ela Decerknan, ° as 2een in a Frogram Concerto in D Minor \ teuxtemps 
of Dances of the Near East Chaconne Bact 
e —_— = : Newman-Char 
Leila Bederkhan, Kurdish danseuse, re- Sere ee = — os 
. ry . ntroduction and ita SSTass 
turned to the New York recital boards : ret. 
after a several-years’ absence at the Guild The many admirers of this violimist that 


Theatre on the evening of Nov. 15 in 
program of 
Nicolas Kopeikine, 


pianist, and a 


dances of the ‘Near East. 
small that represented oe Elman at ‘his ‘best 


a crowded Carnegie Hall to hear a prograr 
of substantial content, ratified by levine 


group of unnamed instrumentalists accom- voiced their approval by fervent demo 
panied, and liberally interspersed the ev« strations during the course and at ‘th 
ning’s entertainment with music of an conclusion of his first New York r 
Oriental flavor. this season 

Miss Bederkhan’s essays were of the The suavity of the artist’s perjormanc 
lighter genre for the most part, and in- brought a kindling warmth to the Hand 
cluded ‘Arabia’, a desert dance; ‘Hiéro Sonata, and translated the thi m 
glyphe’, after a bas-relief of ancient ment, Larghetto, int sonorous tome 
Egypt; Kurdish and Druze dances, ‘Pro- Throughout the afternoon his justhy-tame 
fane’, ‘Bridal Song’, ‘Snake’, ‘Balkis’, and technique became the servant of interpre 
several other compositions, which, if they tion, and a vehicle subordinate to the fimes 
were not particularly complex choreo- expression of the composer's meanme that 
graphically, were lightly and pleasantly in- presumably was within the violimist’s power 
teresting. to convey 

The audience, which was large, bor In the first and third movements th 
ample testimony to its pleasure in the pro second of the two sonatas given, Aller 
ceedings. \ and Rondo-Allegro, the bowme was de 
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Three 


Violinists 


Are Heard 





Raman Totenberg 


deli ately etched ; 
gentle Mozart 
und) sympathetic due 

Im emcin of these compositions Mr. EI- 


© PRLOasne ear and 


maim the Andantino, the 


am was etent assisted by his co 
st amd] accompanis ladimir Padwa. 

1 tm this poimt the program had been 

lations um drama, though not in emotion, 

UrKthemps’s mecerto supplied it with a 

' Wr. Elma rvished lor upon the 

ttn met with prodigal hands, and 

trrowyget hee aracteristic ri hnessc ot tone 

ji tad fag mom a VOrK which for all its 

ptetemtiousmess, was a rewarding experi 
re V Ty ic {] iS t | | iv« d t P 


Tetenbere Heard im the Town Hall 


— tenderer. violinist. Arpad Sai 
i EICWIM pA Hall, Nov. 17 

x Hand 

' M 

< Debus 

Sas Hinde 

. 2 Ss 

" « Ja 

fi, . W 

£ i ' I l Aut ct Na 
1 Z t reg ‘ he 
uppearance this year 

' ra " ne, rang 

x : : : ntemporary 
t cit Sonata the 1iolimst Was 

ta = lhe ut wv e Mozart Con 
wed re seemed t get 

é rning out a musicianly 

uml ai not profound, reading 
“Yommendahle also was his performance of 
the Defussy Sonata—hardly one of the 
wmmposer’s masterpieces. Beyond a doubt, 
dhe most interesting reading was that of 

e H err Som M Totenberg’s 
erhormance of it was sympathetic, and re- 

saled| a mast ntent and of 

ca ; 

Tie group orter pieces that brought 
the comcert » close gave Mr. Toten- 
ler am epoortunity t splay his un 
oni thet I ad his instru- 
a S 

Rese Raymend Gives Recital 
i On idd not rtoa ig 
part aS < t S Cal 1 the 

i Em cdenta e more perform- 

nat Beethoven's “Appassionata’ Sonata, 


um Bla the afternoon of Nov. 7 


Wiss Raymond is a well-schooled pianist 
} heciirre ie idapted ti the 
‘ Hla } $a the he ~ 
Bee 1 ! The rime S A ndar t 
k Fantasia, and Sonat E FI N 
uere groupe: gethe st smitia 
= 1 tities rograr annette <DOSs 
sort these was genera sp, clear, a 
sufficrent aried im color to prove interest 
nm. The ram pr ~ omen through three 


Rhapsodi« f Brahr 


oa banned Daa Ene ’ 








Mischa Elman 


Mozart’s Sonata in G (K. No. 283), and 
the previously-mentioned Beethoven. _P. 


Brown and Schmitz Complete Series 


Eddy Brown, violinist, and E. Robert 
Schmitz, pianist, completed their painstak- 
ing task of submitting ten Beethoven So- 
natas in a series of three concerts, in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 8. The 
responsibility for the fact that the attend 
ance was small does not rest upon Mr 
Brown’s, Mr. Schmitz’s, or Beethoven’s 
shoulders, but upon the regrettable and 
mistaken idea of the public at large that 
chamber music is uninteresting. 

Both artists thoroughly disproved that 
theory in their performance of the Sonata 
in G, Op. 30, No. 3; the ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata 
and the Sonata in G, Op. 96, sometimes 
called “The Cockcrow.’ After the opening 
Allegro of Opus 30, both interpreters 
warmed to their congenial duties and turned 
in a performance that emphasized  th¢ 
charm of the Tempo di minuetto and the 
crisp pleasantries of the final Allegro. 

Though Mr. Schmitz threatened several 
times throughout the evening to overpower 
his co-artist, those moments were not fré 
quent enough to impair the enjoyment of 
an audience which, if it was sparse in num 

balanced the ledger by its critical ap 
probation and enjoyment. The applause at 
the conclusion of the ‘Kreutzer’ amply tes 
tified to its approval. P 


Heifetz Opens Town Hall Endowment 
Series 


Jascha Heifetz, violinist. Emanuel Bay 
accompanist. Town Hall, Nov. 11, eve 


ning : 
kc cedhanivies Schubert 
Sonata in G.... , ..-Brahms 
Partita in E for ‘solo SNS n50xkeasnaeas Bach 


......Debussy 
Debussv-Heifetz 
Assez modéré; 
Poulenc- Heifetz 
Albeniz-Heifetz 
Sarasate 


‘La plus que pad ; 
‘Golliwoge’s W alk’ 
Mouvements rn He 

Alerte ..... 

‘El Puerto’... 
Introduction and 
Although this was Mr. Heifetz’s second 
appearance within recent weeks in New 

York, it was a “first time” for the seventl 

series of Town Hall Endowment concerts 

(Continued on page 28) 
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COPPOLA TONE-POEM 
PLAYED IN ST. LOUIS 


Golschmann Conducts American 
Premiere—Heifetz Soloist 
in Brahms Concerto 


Sr. Louis, Nov. 20.—The second pair 
of symphony concerts on Nov. 6 and 
7, with Jascha Heifetz as soloist, proved 
immensely popular. Vladimir Golsch- 
mann added much by his magnificent 
accompaniment to Mr. Heifetz’s play- 
ing. A first American performance was 
given the symphonic poem, ‘La Ronde 
sous la cloche’, by Pierre Coppola, the 
Milanese now living in Paris. Tak- 
ing the romantic poem of Aloysius 
3ertrand as his theme, Coppola has con- 
structed a musical version that has 
power and expression. It is fully or- 
chestrated, and made a favorable im 
pression under Mr. Golschmann’s ba 
ton. The other orchestral work was 
the Symphony in D Minor by Franck. 
Mr. Heifetz gave a poetic performance 
of Brahms’s concerto. 

Steindel Ensemble Heard 

The first concert of the Ethical 
ciety series with the Steindel Ensemble 
took place on Nov. 12 at Sheldon Me 
morial Hall. The season will be de 
voted entirely to the works of 
Beethoven, divided into three periods. 
The program was devoted to the String 
Quartet, Op. 18, No. 2; Serenade for 
flute, violin and viola, Op. 25; and the 
Septet for violin, viola, ’cello, bassviol, 
clarinet, bassoon, and horn, Op. 20. Mr. 





So 


Steindel has assembled a group who 
fuse their individual efforts into the 
general performance. Besides Mr. 


Steindel, ’cellist, the artists were Joseph 
Faerber and Isadore Groosman, violins; 
Gary White, viola; Laurent Torno, 
flutist; Carl Auer, bass-viol; Henry 
Cunningham, bassoon; Edward Murphy, 
horn; and Rocco Zotarelle, clarinet. 
Corinne Frederick gave the first of 
three sonata recitals on Beethoven, con- 
tinued from last season, in the Crystal 
Room of the Coronado Hotel on Nov. 
10. In an informal yet informative way 
she played and described Op. 31, No. 3, 
the ‘Appassionata’, and Op. 78. Mrs. 
Frederick’s pianistic skill was amplified 
in her treatment of these works. 
HERBERT W. Cost 





Respighi’s opera, ‘La Fiamma’, is 
scheduled for its first hearing in Vienna 
during the current season. 
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z. F 
Mrs. G. Harvey Self, Newly-electet! Prasithent 
of the Rubinstein Club 


Rubinstein Club Begims 
Fiftieth Anniversary Year 


Fite, 


Inaugurates Season with Lumncheor- 
Musicale at Waldorf-Astoria 


[The Rubinstein Club, of which W 


G. Harvey Self is the moewhydlerte! 
president, inaugurated its ‘triticth season 
at a luncheon on Nov. 10 at tthe Wa 
dorf-Astoria. The duo-harpists, Gm 
trude Peterson and Lucy Lews:; Dm 
ald Dickson, baritone, and Bugene Ben 
nett Price, pianist, were heard im oe 
tal on the afternoon of ‘tthe same dia 
[his year marks the golden anniven 
sary of the Rubinstein Ciuh, of whic 
Frank Kasschau is the conductm : 
concert will be given by ‘tthe organ 


evening of Dec. 21, mms 
12 and March %, and am 
April 12 


on the 
on Jan 


other concert on 


tion 


Cales 


PAUL PISK IN AMERICA 


Viennese Musician To Stay for Severna 
Months at League Invitation 

Dr. Paul Pisk, well known Viren 

composer, conductor, pianist and ous: 

cologist, is making an extended stay in 

New York, having come ‘to ‘this counitry 

at the instance of the League of Com 


posers. Noted particularly im tthe gas 
few years as the founder of tthe Gon 
certs of New Music in Vienna, whut 
has since 1934 exchanged music witl 


many countries including Anmerica, Dh 
Pisk plans to find new Anmerican worls 
for this season’s series 


Two radio broadcasts are planned] for 


him in December, one wniler the 
League’s sponsorship with tthe NBC 
Music Guild on Dec. 10 at which ie 
will play music by Bloch and will ax 
company Sylvia Alvers im songs [hy 
himself and Dorothy Westra im songs 
by Saminsky. The other is a ‘OBS event 
on Dec. 21, when he will play ths ow 
compositions. Coaching and accompany 
ing have also been part of ‘his activite: 


and he will be heard as accompannst ttm 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, on Der. ZZ 
in the Town Hall 

As music critic, Dr. Pisk ‘hes ‘hem 
associated with many important Vitemm 
publications, and he was at one time 
co-editor with Dr. Paul Stefan, Vienna 
correspondent for Musical Awimercy 


for the Anbruch, a musical (mare 
His compositions include or 
chamber, piano and choral works, 2 
well as many songs and pian 


Weeacteey 
CITES, 


nieces 


BEETHOVEN GROUP 


OPENS NEW SEASON 


Qpprecintive 


Audience 


Hears 


Pregram of Varied Periods 
and Styles 


ut 


Lit 


; 
itt 


1 


. 
m Det 
tf 


nien 


zethoven 


esting 


Association 
ts nineteenth season with a varied 
program of 


inaugu- 


music in 


Tewm Hail om the evening of Nov. 
[The concert opened with a musi- 
iw reading by the Kaufman-Bolog 


nin binitt 


ne 
Lmo 


of the 





Beethoven 


Trio 


Chertas: Hackett} Tenor, Was Soloist at the 


hethovem Aissaciation'’s First Concert 
h, in ip. 70, No. l—a spirited, 
widic work, hardly to be numbered 
unwmge the composer's masterpieces. In 
tite tm the memory of the composer 
ksi Gabmilowitsch’s ‘Elegy’ was sym 
atitetically played by Horace Britt, 
dlist. and!) Harry Kaufman, pianist. 
laniks; Hackett was heard in a group 
nor solos selected from the songs 
mdel and Debussy. His voice was 
bien wt its best in Handel’s somber 
Skep,, Why Dost Thou Leave Me’? 
\ chorus from the Schola Cantorun 
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of New York, conducted by Hugh Ross, 
opened the second part of the concert 
with commendable readings of Russian 
and Slovak folk-songs in settings by 
Kastalsky, Slavenski, and Bartok. The 
evening was concluded with music by a 
piano quartet including the following 
musicians: E. Robert Schmitz, piano; 
Remo Bolognini, violin; David Daw- 
son, viola; and Horace Britt, ’cello. 
Che Adagio from the Quartet, Op. 12, 
by Rubin Goldmark, was played in 
memory of the composer, who died early 
this year. The final number on the pro- 


gram was the Quartet No. 1, in C 
Minor, Op. 15, by Gabriel Fauré. This 


rarely heard but utterly delightful quar- 
tet deserves a better fate than remaining 
in a musical library accumulating dust. 
Within the closely-woven texture—so 
characteristic of the composer—are de- 
lightful melodies and_ subtly-shifting 
harmonies. The whimsical little Scherzo 
is a joy to hear. 

[he purposes and ideals of the Bee- 
thoven Association are too well known 
to be set forth again here. That the 
public appreciates devotion to the best 
in music was proved by the large and 
appreciative audience that attended this 
inaugural concert. S. 

Salomon Kahan to Visit New York 

Salomon Kahan, leading music critic 
of Mexico City, will spend the month 
of December in New York, reporting on 
musical activities here for his journal, 
El Universal Grafico, of Mexico City. 
Mr. Kahan is a member of the faculty of 
the National Teachers College of Mex- 
ico, and is well known for his lectures 
on music and the history of modern cul 
ture, as well as for several widely-read 
books written in the Spanish language. 
He is a native of Poland, but is now 
a naturalized Mexican citizen. The 
books include ‘La Emocion de la 
Musica’, recently published. While in 
the United States, Mr. Kahan will de 
liver several lectures on Mexico and 
modern Mexican culture. 





Kleiber Settles in Lugano 
Erich Kleiber has recently purchased 
a villa in Lugano, and has settled there 
with his family. G. DEC, 
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(Continued from page 26) 
and the success of the events is well fore- 
told by the size of the audience. Again all 
the patrician qualities of the violinist’s art 
were in evidence, and it should suffice to say 
that Mr. Heifetz was at the top of his 
lorm. 

Special notice must be taken, however, of 
the delicate gossamer of tone that enveli- 
oped Schubert’s charming little work; of 
the sheer delight of beautiful phrasing and 
the quality of the emotion, sincere, but re- 
strained from any approach to sentimental- 
ity, with which the Brahms was invested; 
and the effortless ease with which the vio- 
linist tossed off the brilliant and busy pre- 
lude of the Bach Partita. Mr. Heiifetz is 
one of those rare masters of the bow who 
can make a solo violin work of the extent 
of Bach’s partitas a purely musical excur- 
sion rather than a seeming stunt or inter- 
minable exercise. 

The violinist’s own transcriptions of the 
smaller works were in excellent taste. Par- 
ticularly amusing were the Poulenc mor- 
sels, whimsical and capricious. 

Mr. Bay was a devoted colleague, and, 
especially in the Brahms, provided a col- 
laboration for the sake of true ensemble 
that was masterly to the highest degree 

¢) 


Francis Moore Heard in Recital 
Francis Moore 
chose the Beethoven 
‘Waldstein’ Sonata 
as the major item of 
his recital program 
in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Nov 
7, and led up to it 
through a Giga by 
Kammell, a Vivaldi- 
Bach Adagio, the C 


Minor Prelude and 
Fugue from the first 
book of Bach $s 





Well - Tempered 
Clavichord, Tohn 
Bull’s ‘The King’s 
Hunting Jag’, as ar- 
ranged by Allen Spencer, and Schubert's 
B Flat Impromptu, Op. 142. 

A natural nervousness clung to the open- 
ing numbers, and it was subsequently ap- 
parent that Mr. Moore was hampered by 
some indisposition, which had an t 
upon the accuracy of his technical response 
He was fortunate, however, in his tone, 


Francis Moore 


ettect 
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which was of good quality at all times in 
the somewhat narrow range of dynamics 
within which he elected to keep most of 
his playing, and was particularly effective 
in lyric passages. His best playing of 
the evening was done in his sensitively ad- 
justed performance of the Schumann Ro- 
mance in F Sharp and im the Ravel Pa- 
vane. 

In the “Waldstein’ the Adagio was the 
most successfully projected movement, the 
first suffering from the rhythmic instability 
that had been a disturbing element in some 
of the first group numbers, and a conse- 
quent lack of incisiveness, while the third 
was treated rather too impressionistically 
for Beethoven. Other works were a Pre- 
lude by Debussy, Ibert’s ‘Le petit Ane 
blanc’, and the Schumann Toccata. A good- 
sized audience was cordial in its response. 












Cobina Wright and Cecile de Horvath 
Honor Gabrilowitsch 

Cobina Wright, soprano, and Cecile de 
Horvath, pianist, gave a joint recital in 
the Town Hall, on the afternoon of Nov. 
9. in memory of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, with 
whom the latter studied. Mme. Wright, 
accompanied by Milne Charnley, offered an 
aria from Ravel’s “‘L’Heure Espagnole’ and 
the same composer's “Vocalise’, as well as 
song groups in French, English, and Span- 
ish. Miss de Vorvwath, who has not been 
heard in New York for some time, played 
works by Bach, Gluck, Chopin, Schubert, 











Scriabin, and others N. 
Phil Duey Heard in Town Hall Debut 
Phil Duey, bari- 


tone, popul with - 








were followed by a 

group of the lesser ; 

te French Phil Duey 
Dbranms renc: 


songs by Duparc and 
Wisi enna aa songs by de Falla. sung 
Debussy, and two songs by de Falla, sung 
F he cl oup was in Eng- 
} 


1 French. The closing gr 
lish, tw f the numbers being ac- 
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companied on the guitar by Richard Mc- 
Donough. 

Mr. Duey surmounted the difficulties, 
especially the florid ones, of the first group 
with ease and clarity. The Brahms, al- 
though sung somewhat objectively, made 
an impression on the audience, which de- 
manded an encore, the same composer’s 
“Meine Liebe ist Griin’. The singer’s voice 
impressed as being more of a tenor than 
a baritone in quality, but it was at all 
times capable of expressing his intentions 
in the matter of interpretation. Too much 
praise cannot be bestowed upon the ac- 
companiments of Bela Rosza, which were 
the most deft and sympathetic heard in a 
long time. 


Irene Ruppert Makes First New York 
Appearance 

Irene Ruppert, a 

pianist of obvious 

gifts and _ excellent 

schooling, made her 


first appearance in 
New York in a 
recital in the Town 
Hall on the after- 
noon of Nov. 10. 


The performer, who 
has been heard ex- 
tensively in this 
country and in 
Europe, began her 
program with a Con- 
certo in G Minor by 
Bach- Vivaldi, fol- 
lowing this with a 
fugue from the Well-Tempered Clavichord, 
the Brahms C Major Sonata, Op. 1, Schu- 
mann’s ‘Papillons’, and, as a closing group, 
an Intermezzo by Reger, the Liszt-Paga- 
nini A-Minor Etude, and the Liszt E-Major 
Polonaise. 

Although there were moments of under- 
statement, as in the Bach Fugue, volume 
was achieved without forcing in louder 
passages. In general the tone quality was 
good, and the technical facility was at all 
times equal to the demands of the program 
Miss Ruppert has, moveover, an individual 
and agreeable personality. Further appear 
ances, after this highly auspicious begin- 
ning, should be awaited with interest. D. 





Irene Ruppert 


Dorothy Minty Plays Weighty Program 


Dorothy Minty, violinist. Celius Dough 


erty, accompanist. The Town Hall, Nov 
11, afternoon: 
Sonata in E. ; . Handel 
Concerto in D Minor Sibelius 


Sonata in G, Op. 78 
Poema Autunnale’ 
Roumanian Dances’ 


Brahms 

..++..-Respighi 
... Bartok-Szekely 

Because the procession of vaporous and 
imponderable debutants passing the foot 
lights in Manhattan is so incredibly long 
and so incredibly dreary, the advent of a 
new performer of 
real musical signifi 
cance becomes an oc- 
casion for thanks- 
giving and _ fancy 
phrase-making. Miss 
Minty, who comes 
from California, pos- 
sesses the true art- 
istic substance in 
virtually all its rami- 
fications. To begin 
with, she has a re- 
markable physical 
mastery of the fid 
dle. Her intonation, 
whether in_ single 
tones, in double stops, 
or broken chords, was perfect; her tone 
was a pleasing one, though wanting oc- 
casionally in variety; her bow arm did 
lackey service for her without revolt, and 
her harmonics were clear as the proverbial 
bell. 

Over and above these things, however, 
were her intellectual maturity and her un 
failing grasp of tonal language. She com 
municated to her audience definite and tan- 
gible news from the composers. The dark, 
craggy, somehow Franckian concerto of 
Sibelius, which Mr. Tovey thinks should 
become as popular as the concertos of 
Bruch and Mendelssohn, was delivered by 
Miss Minty with remarkable understanding 
and virtuosity. It is a difficult work in 


Dorothy Minty 


which to play all the notes, let alone to 
interpret. The Brahms and the Handel 
sonatas, likewise, were well-styled and ably 
performed. There were times when one 
wished the violinist had a little more phy- 
sical strength at her command to give 
breadth and virility to the masculine 
phrases; but within her frame, Miss Minty 
accomplished what must be called an excel- 
lent job. There was a large audience. 


R. 


Lanny Ross Enters Recital Field 


Lanny Ross, tenor, 
who is said to have 
won his spurs first as 
a member of the 
Yale Glee Club, and 
who later appeared 
in Juilliard Opera 
productions before 
becoming a_ highly 
popular radio artist, 
gave his first recital 
in the Town Hall on 
the afternoon of 





Nov. 15, with Wal 
ter Golde at the 
piano. 

Lanny Ross Mr. Ross’s audi- 


ence was one of size 
and unusual enthusiasm, and he was ac- 
corded a_ highly’ gratifying reception. 
Choosing the extremely difficult ‘Waft Her, 
Angels’, from Handel’s ‘Jephtha’, for an 
opening number, Mr. was at once 
en rapport with his audience. The trite 
‘Pretty Creature’ was made tolerable by 
his good singing of it; and two Purcell 
works, one of them the florid air from 
“The Indian Queen’, were well projected 
In a German group, Wolf's ‘Anakreons 
Grab’ and the Schumann ‘Standchen’ were 
well sung. In the French group, Ferrari's 
‘Le Miroir’ was beautifully given, and thi 
audience would gladly have had a repeti 
tion of the Pierné about the three 
little white cats and the soup tureen. Thx 
Irish melody ‘Lady, Be Tranquil’, witl 
its rapid patter, had to be repeated, and 
there were additions at the end of the pro 
gram. 

It would seem that Mr. Ross has a fu 
ture in this new field. The voice is pleas- 
ing in quality and well used, especially in 
the medium register. His enunciation was 
admirably clear in all the tongues repre 


Ross 


song 


sented, and especially so in the English 
songs. H. 
Frederica Fricken Gives First Recital 


in Steinway Hall 

Frederica Fricken, soprano, chose a pri 
gram largely from unfamiliar works for 
her New York debut recital in Steinway 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 9. Two Pur 
cell songs, one to words from Spenser’s 
‘The Faery Queen’, displayed ability to 
cope with difficult florid music. Four 
Schubert Lieder were well given, though 

(Continued on page 31) 
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By WarrREN H, Potter 











January of 1926 plans were afoot for 
the establishment of an organization to 
be called the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. New studios were being built and 
five other stations 
were hooked  to- 
gether for an exper- 
imental broadcast 
from Madison 
Square Garden. One 
of the ballrooms at 
the old Hotel Wal- 
dorf Astoria of Pea- 
cock Alley fame 
was transformed in- 
to a_ broadcasting 
room for the gala 
inaugural program 
Shouting was often 
necessary before the 
microphone in those 
days and loudspeak- 
er cones were installed to reinforce the 
voices of performers. 

Those who took part in that first pro- 
gram were Dr. Walter Damrosch, Harold 
Bauer, Cesare Sodero, conducting a light 
opera company; Mary Garden, Albert 
Stoessel, Tita Ruffo, Will Rogers, Dr 
Edwin Franko Goldman, Weber and Fields, 
and numerous dance orchestras. 

+ 





Dr. Frank Black 


Now, ten years later to a month on Nov 
15, NBC, a strapping adolescent straddling 
the North American continent, celebrated 
its tenth birthday party with a world salut 
available over 102 stations throughout 
United States, Hawaii and Canada. Across 
the Pacific by short wave Hawaii sent its 
traditional greeting from Waikiki beach 
through the medium of ukuleles and steel 
string guitars; a program that originated 
from the Royal Palace at Amsterdam in 
Holland included the performance of the 
Dutch national anthem on the Royal Palace 
chimes by a carillonneur, with additional 
music furnished by the Royal Male Choir, 
and from Switzerland came _ traditional 
folkmusic. Almost all the other great 
countries of the world also greeted the ten 
candle organization with a series of special 
broadcasts including music by the leading 
opera stars and symphony orchestras of 
Europe. 


the 
th 


+ * * 

On the evening of the same day Frank 
Black conducted the NBC symphony in a 
special anniversary concert devoted for the 
most part to the works of American com 
posers. A symphonic picture, ‘Hollywood’, 
written by Robert Russell Bennett, under 
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NBC Has a Ten-Candle Birthday 
and Remembers the American 
Composer — A Little History, 
Random News and Notes 


a commission by the League of Composers, 
was given its world premiere and the late 
Henry F. Gilbert's ‘Riders to the Sea’; 
Hans Spialek’s Sinfonietta in four move- 
ments, dedicated to the conductor, and 
Ferde Grofé’s ‘Symphony in Steel’, which 
was given its radio premiere, were played. 
Dr. Black selected works by Bennett, 
Spialek and Grofé because they were ar 
rangers and orchestrators before becoming 
composers. All three were heard in in 
terviews during the program 


= 7 aa 


Frank Forest, tenor, is one of the weekly 
attractions on the Camel ‘Caravan’ hour, 
giving weight to a light program. He was 
tl attractive musical vignette 
based on J. Strauss’s waltzes with Francia 


White, soprano, on Nov. 3 


re soloist in an 


= > 2 

Even serious music has its more facetious 
moments and "> which Mark 
Warnow and his orchestra introduced last 
vear will be a feature of his new CBS 
series. They are written by Raymond Scott, 
said to give a 
Dwight Fiske, 
he proudly an 
unced to his far the age of four 
is “Texas Tornado’, is composing a series 


“swing tugues 





pianist-composer, and are 
“new dimension to 
- 


rose first composi 








‘Fables in Rhythm’ for the same pro 
ram. The pictures evoked are said to be 
so exact and detailed that no lyrics will 
e employed in unfolding the fables. The 
mu sical " teur’s technique is probably 
nore than equal t pe with his ideas, 
T € | as compose i symphonies, one 
of which was performed by the Paris Or 
chestra and his song ‘The Bird’, was a 
favorite in the concert repertoire of Ger 


hn Charles Thomas was soloist on the 
rs broadcast on Nov. 15 from 
Carnegie Hall, singing the ‘Credo’ from 
‘Otello’ and three slight songs including 


Sanderson’s ‘Green Pastures’, Malotte’s 
‘Song of the Road’, and Wolfe’s ‘Sailor 
Man’. E Rapee conducted works by 


[chaikovsky, Infante, Dukas, Bach and 


Glinka. The preceding week Helen Jepson, 
Opera Chorus, G. M 





S) Rapee offered an ex 
cel program. Arias by Puc- 
l were the soprano’s por 
! t ceedings, and the symphony 
played among other items two of Debussy’s 
works r pia transcribed tor orchestra, 
The G with the Flaxen Hair’ and 
Aral es c 2 


‘The Stainless Show’, a new series 
musical presentations, will be spon 
sored by the Allegheny Steel Company 


1 the erests of its product, stainless 
TY ‘ ] seman 131 - : ‘ 

steel. The title sounds like a compli 
ance with § the recent campaign to 


“keep the air clean.” However the fif- 

m starring Mario 
Cozzi, baritone, th a musical ensem- 
ble under Joseph Stopak, is a welcome 
addition to the air. It will begin on 
Nov. 27, from 7:15 to 7:30 p.m., and 
be heard every Friday over the NB¢ 
blue network 





Bruno Walter will conduct the Vienna 
Symphony in a transatlantic concert from 
Austria to America on Nov. 27 over NB¢ 


with Wagner and Beethoven as the com 
posers represented. . . . The Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music broadcasts continue over 
CBS every Wedn sday from 4:00 to 4:45. 

The Cleveland Orchestra under Artur 
Rodzinski began a series presented by the 
NBC Music Guild Nov. 18 The hour 


will be heard every Wednesday afternoon 





up to and including Jan. 11 Marcia 
Davenport, novelist, essasyist and music 
critic, has been the commentator for the 


San Francisco opera broadcasts. . . . Note 


for Thanksgiving: A musical picture of a 
legion of turkeys having their last fling 
before going to market, (a sort of drum 
stick parade) framed by a modern ar- 
rangement of “Turkey in the Straw’, will 
feature the holiday setting of the Musical 
Camera broadcast to be heard over an 
NBC-red hookup on Nov. 22. 


* * * 


Design for lovers of chamber music: 
The Library of Congress Chamber Musi- 
cales under the auspices of the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation of the Li- 
brary of Congress will be broadcast on 
Dec. 2 and 16, Jan. 6 and 27 over NBC. 
Che Coolidge Quartet began a series of 
broadcasts of the chamber music works of 
Johannes Brahms on Nov. 17 over a CBS 
chain. Their future programs will be aired 
on Nov. 24, Dec. 1, 3, 8 and 10. The Buda- 
pest String Quartet will make its second 
appearance on the NBC Music Guild on 
Nov 


CALIFORNIA LISTENERS 
PREFER BETTER MUSIC 


Six Contest Winners of Statewide 
Radio Tournament Play Music 
of a Classical Nature 


Los ANGeLes, Nov. 20.—California 
listeners have shown a preference for clas 
sical over popular music in a recent tourna- 
ment conducted by ‘California Hour’, a 
popular Pacific Coast radio program. For 
the last seven months this program has 
been conducting a far-flung search for a 
new star of radio, sending talent scouts 
into every community of the state 

Each week six amateur and professional 
acts were broadcast, representing the best 
of community talent, and listeners on the 
Columbia-Don Lee network chose the win 
ners by mail. The total number of artists 
auditioned throughout the state exceeded 
15,000. Of these, six finalists survived 
Every one of the six performed music of 
the better genre 

Hollace Shaw, coloratura soprano, who 
received the greatest number of votes, 
sang the Swedish folksong, ‘When I Was 
Seventeen’; Frank Tavaglione, baritone, 
sang the ‘Credo’ from Verdi's ‘Otello’ ; 
Steen Skonhoft, baritone, sang ‘When the 
Flame of Love’ from Bizet’s ‘La Jolie Fille 
de Perth’; Dorothy Marie Wade, child vio 
linist, played Kreisler’s ‘Caprice Viennois’ ; 
Ernest Gloe, accordion player, his tran- 
scription of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘The 
Flight of the Bumble-Bee’, and Nicholas 
\ngelo, tenor, sang ‘Vesti la Giubba’ from 
Leoncavallo’s ‘Pagliacci’. The selection of 
these artists by the radio audience of Cali 
fornia was believed to be a significant 
choice by Jack Runyon, producer of ‘Cali 
fornia’s ‘Hour’, and Dema Harshbarger, 
who is head of the Artist’s Service of NBC 
in Hollywood. 
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NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
AIDS BALLET RUSSE 


Organizations Collaborate in 
Two Washington Programs 
—Concerts Continue 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 20.—The 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, starting 
its fourth American tour, came to 
Washington on Nov. 11, and for two 
nights played before larger audiences 
than it has ever had in the Capital. 
This year, appearing in joint perform- 
ance with the National Symphony, the 
dancers staged their programs in Cons- 
titution Hall. For the standard num- 
bers on its repertoire the Ballet was, as 
usual, heartily applauded, but the com- 
pany made a great hit with the new 
ballet, Massine’s interpretation of the 
Berlioz ‘Symphonie Fantastique’. Efrem 
Kurtz conducted. 

Hans Kindler, conductor of the Na- 
tional Symphony, took the baton for 
the most impressive number on the sec- 
ond night’s program. He conducted 
‘Choreartium’, the Ballet’s interpreta- 
tion of Brahms’s Fourth Symphony. 
Antal Dorati led the eighty-piece or- 
chestra and the dancers in ‘Les Syl- 
phides’, and ‘Aurora’s Wedding’. 


Soloists with Symphony 


lhe Ballet performances came in the 
second week of the National Sym- 
phony’s midweek concerts. The series 
ot eight midweek appearances was in- 
augurated on Nov. 4 with a colorful 
program in which Dr. Kindler pre- 
sented Guiomar Novaes, Brazilian pian- 
ist, as soloist. Mme. Novaes appeared 
with the orchestra in the Beethoven 
Concerto No. 4, to which she gave a 
spirited reading. Dr. Kindler con- 
ducted Schumann’s Fourth Symphony. 

With the assistance of Blanca Renard, 
Chilean pianist, the National Symphony 
on Nov. 15 gave Washington its first 
hearing of ‘Burleske’, a work for piano 
and orchestra by Richard Strauss. This 
interesting performance appeared on a 
Strauss-Wagner program, which also 
included ‘Tod und Verklarung’, and ex- 
cerpts from ‘Die Meistersinger’, ‘Die 
Walkure’, and ‘Tristan und Isolde’. 


Jay WALz 


The Hellenic Conservatory in Athens 
recently gave the first performance in 
Greece of Schumann’s dramatic can- 
tata, ‘Paradise and the Peri’. 
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HARTFORD WELCOMES PHILADELPHIANS 


Capacity Audience Present at 
Opening Concert of 
Bushnell Series 
HARTFORD, Nov. 20.—The Philadelphia 
Orchestra, with Eugene Ormandy con- 
ducting, opened the Bushnell concert 
series on Oct. 21. A capacity audience 
heard this program: Prelude and Fugue 
in F Minor, Bach-Cailliet; Schubert’s 
Seventh Symphony; ‘Féte-Dieu a Sé- 
ville,’ by Albeniz-Arbos; and Debussy’s 
‘La Mer.’ Mr. Ormandy’s first appear- 
ance in Hartford made a deep impres- 

sion. 
Rosa Ponselle opened the fourteenth 
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season of Kellogg concerts in gala style 
on Oct. 25 at Bushnell hall, giving lav- 
ishly of her glorious talents. Stuart 
Ross was a sterling accompanist and 
soloist. Walter Dawley assisted at the 
organ in one number. 

The Young Artists Group of twelve 
German musicians gave a long and ex- 
tremely interesting program of sixteenth 
and seventeenth century music, both 
vocal and instrumental, in Knights of 
Columbus Hall on Oct. 25, under the 
auspices of the Carl Schurz Unit, Steu- 
ben Society of America. The instru- 
ments used, typical of these two cen- 
turies, had in many cases been made by 
the musicians themselves after old speci 
fications. 


Hartford Composers Fare Well 


The chamber-music series sponsored 
by the Glee Club of St. Joseph College 
opened on Oct. 27, when Ralph Kirk- 
patrick presented an all-Bach program 
upon the harpsichord, including the 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, Italian 
Concerto, and Goldberg Variations. 

Hartford composers are faring well 
this fall. Ralph L. Baldwin’s new 
anthem ‘Canticle of the Sun’ was 
sung at Emmanuel Church, Baltimore, 
recently. Several performances in Hart- 
ford and vicinity will soon be given a 
new suite in the style of Handel, for 
violin and piano, composed by Robert 
H. Prutting for Mr. and Mrs. Vincent 
J. Maramarco, and edited by Hugo 
Kortschak of the Yale School of Music. 
The suite, in A Minor, includes a Pre- 
lude, Siciliano, Gavotte, Air, and Gicue. 

Alfred Cohn of the Hartt School of 
Music faculty has made free transcrip- 
tion of a Ciaccona by Tommaso Vitali 
for modern orchestra. The work was 
programmed by George King Rauden- 
bush of the Harrisburg Symphony on 
Oct. 20. 

Robert Doellner, of the Hartford 
School of Music faculty, was honored 
when his new composition for string 
orchestra and piano, ‘A Poem’ (based 
on Shelley’s poem ‘A Lament,’) was in- 
cluded by Howard Hanson in the sym- 
posium of new American music at 
Rochester during the week of Oct. 26. 

Joun F. Kyes 





ROSA PONSELLE SINGS 
PROGRAM IN WORCESTER 


Her Appearance Marks Opening of 
Civic Series—Carola Goya 
Dances at Clark 
Worcester, Nov. 20.—Rosa Ponselle’s 
recital opened the Civic Concert Series 
before a capacity audience in the Audi- 
torium on Oct. 19. The soprano was in 
splendid voice, and she granted eight 


encores. Stuart Ross contributed ad- 
mirable accompaniments and _ solo 
groups. W. Karl Lations, incoming 


president of the association, presented 
on its behalf an engraved watch to Rev. 
Thomas S. Roy, who concluded six 
years of service. 

Carola Goya, Spanish dancer, was 
presented in the Fine Arts Course at 
Clark University on Nov.4 in a pro- 
gram of her own creations. The co- 
artists were Beatrice Burford, harpist, 
and Norman Secon, pianist. Dr. Loring 
H. Dodd, director of the course, has 
again received applications for tickets 
far beyond the hall’s capacity. 

The Worcester Chamber Music So- 
ciety presented this program, its first 
of the season, on Oct. 25; ‘Suite An- 
tique,’ by Albert Stoessel, played by 
Myrtle Olson and Georgette Savaria, 


violinist, and Mildred Erickson, pianist ; 
two choral-preludes of Bach, (trans- 
cribed for piano by Busoni), Harrison 
S. Prentice, Sonata in C Minor for vio- 
lin and piano, by Grieg, played by Mar- 
tha Ashworth and Walter W. Farmer. 
J. F. K. 


FIVE RECITALISTS 
HEARD IN BUFFALO 


Bonelli, Flagstad, Chamlee, 
Miller, and Novaes Appear 
in Concerts 

3UFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 20. — The 
musical season began on Oct. 11 in Elm- 
wood Music Hall with a recital by 
Richard Bonelli, baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera, under the auspices of the 
Concert Bureau, Inc. The program 
made heavy demands on the versatility 
of the singer. It ranged from a Handel 
air to Rossini’s ‘Largo al factotum’; 
from ‘Mainacht’ by Brahms to Mattie- 
sen’s ‘The Hen and the Carp.’ A group 
of Wolf Lieder and French songs were 
also given. Ernst Victor Wolff sup- 
plied superior accompaniments. On 
Oct. 20 the same management presented 
Mario Chamlee, tenor, and Ruth Miller, 
soprano, in joint recital. Two duets, 
one from ‘Madama Butterfly’ and an- 
other from ‘La Bohéme’, were included. 

On Oct. 13, Kirsten Flagstad made 
her Buffalo debut in the opening con- 
cert of the Zorah B. Berry series. The 
glorious art of the prima donna held a 
capacity audience spellbound. She was 
given a veritable ovation. Two Wag- 
ner arias, ‘Elsa’s Dream’ from ‘Lohen- 
grin’ and ‘Du bist der Lenz’ from 
‘Walktire’; compositions by Strauss, 
Grieg, Jordan, Marx, and songs by 
Head, Charles, and Bridge were among 
the offerings. Edwin McArthur pro- 
vided accompaniments of consummate 
artistry. The second concert of this 
series, Oct. 27, presented Guiomar 
Novaes, pianist, who was heartily re- 
ceived by a large audience. 

ETHEL McDowELi 


UTICA MUSICAL GROUP 
ENDS DRIVE FOR FUNDS 


Civic Society Also Sets Concert Dates— 
School Students Will Be Chosen 
For Scholarships 

Utica, N. Y., Nov. 18.—The Civic 
Musical Society has just completed its 
campaign for $2,500 needed to augment 
funds supplied by the Thomas R. Proc- 
tor estate for the 1936-37 season. Con- 
cert dates were set definitely for Nov. 
19, Jan. 21, March 11, April 29. Late 
in October the board elected officers. 
Thomas Brown Rudd will serve as 
president for another year. Other 
officers are: vice-presidents, Johannes 
Magendanz, Mrs. Franklin J. Ely, Mrs. 
William F. Dowling, George Wald, 
Mrs. Harold V. Owens; secretary, 
Joseph Vespasiano; treasurer, Harry 
R. Gosling; assistant treasurers, Peter 
Cappelli, Wilbert Roberts; chairman of 
the finance committee, Harry Markson. 

Roland E. Chesley was elected a mem- 
ber of the Curran Scholarship Board, 
and was assigned to take charge of the 
selection of eight students this fall 
from the public schools, who will be 
granted scholarships from the fund. 
Thus far thirty young musicians have 
made applications. 

The Little Symphony, made up of 
forty instruments, and organized by 
Eugene Gantner is playing at the Stan- 
ley. Harold Bauer, pianist, has accepted 














an invitation to become an honorary 
member of Mu Pi Delta, Colgate Uni- 
versity musical fraternity. He will play 
there April 20. Helen Jepson is sched- 
uled to sing there on March 23, and the 
Vienna Choir Boys will appear earlier 
in the season. E. K. B. 





Walter Mills to Give N. Y. Recital 

Walter Mills, baritone, who is giving 
a New York recital, the first in several 
years, on Monday afternoon, Nov. 30, 
in the Town Hall, was to appear in his 
own recital in Boston on Nov. 19. In 
February and March he will have a 
southern tour in Florida, singing in 
Miami with orchestra, Winter Park, 
Daytona Beach, Saratoga, St. Peters- 
burg and Tampa. At some of these 
concerts he will appear with Julia 
Peters, soprano. 
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CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 28) 
‘Der Stadt’ is scarcely a song for a woman. 
Brahms, Wolf and Delius works com- 
pleted the list, in all of which the singer’s 
equipment proved excellent. Alderson Mo- 
bray provided sympathetic accompani- 
ments. D. 


Charlotte Symons in Her First Town 
Hail Recital 

Charlotte Symons, 
one of the younger 
singers at the Met 
ropolitan, gave her 
first Town Hall re- 
cital upon the after- 
noon of Nov. 16, 
with the substantial 
artistic assistance of 
Arpad Sandor at the 
piano. The program 
fell into four groups, 
one each of songs in 
Italian, French, Ger 
man and English. 

The singing of the 
young soprano dis 
closed a fresh voice 
of pleasing timbre, light in texture, espe 
cially in the lower range, and of extended 
compass. It seemed smooth throughout its 
range, and in the main freely produced 
There was some flatting of higher notes, 
and inadequate breath support handicapped 
both the phrasing and the carrying qual- 
ity of some of the tones. That she is 
more at home as yet in operatic excerpts 
than in songs was attested by the fact 
that she sang most of her four arias, 
‘Sortita d’Ofelia’ from Franco Faccio’s 
‘Amleto’, ‘Depuis le jour’ from Charpen 
tier’s ‘Louise’, ‘Marietta’s Lied’ from 
Korngold’s ‘Die tote Stadt’ and ‘Splendid 
Audacity’ from Henry Hadley’s “Cleo- 
patra’, more securely and effectively than 
any of the shorter numbers, with the ex- 
ception of two or three in the Italian and 
French groups, and the Winter Watts 
‘Stresa’. Of interpretive penetration there 
was but little evidence, nor did there seem 
to be any attempt made to color the voice 
to the mood of the text. The German 
songs, Schubert’s ‘Gretchen am Spinnrad’ 
and ‘Die Post’ and Richard Strauss’s ‘Ein- 





Charlotte Symons 


erlei? and ‘Schlechtes Wetter’, suffered 
most in consequence, especially since the 
German pronunciation was particularly 
faulty. 


The program further included Torelli’s 
‘Tu lo sai’, Salvator Rosa’s ‘Star Vicino’, 
Respighi’s ‘Venitelo a vedere’ and ‘Vieni di 
la lontan lontano’, an old French Musette 
ind ‘Mes belles amourettes’, Debussy’s S 
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Bachelet’s ‘Chére Nuit’, the Old 
English ‘Have You Seen But a Whyte 
Lilie Grow’? John Bartlett's “Whither 
Runneth My Sweetheart’? and Edward 
Horsman’s ‘The Bird of the hace oh 


‘Green’, 


Maria Carreras Reappears in Recital 

For her recital in 
the Town Hall on 
the afternoon of Nov. 
17, after an interval 
of several seasons, 
Maria Carreras ar 
ranged a program of 
essentially solid char 
acter, with only a 
short group at the 
end as a sop to 
lighter tastes. Bee 
thoven contributed 
both his Thirty-two 
Variations in C Mi 
nor and his ‘Appas 
sionata’ Sonata, Op 
57; Brahms followed 
with his Sonata in F Minor, Op. 5; and, 
finally, Ravel’s ‘Jeux d’eau’, Busoni’s Fan 
tasie on Bizet’s ‘Carmen’ and Albeniz’s 
Navarra’ were grouped together. 

The Italian pianist’s playing in the past 
has commanded high respect for the sub 
stantial technical equipment it is based upon 
and the musical intelligence with which it 
is informed, and these qualities were again 
in evidence from the start of the program 
with a vital and full-blooded performance 
of the Variations. Her best playing of the 
afternoon, apart from this, was done in th 
last group, especially in the Ravel number 
and the Busoni Fantasie 

The Beethoven and Brahms sonatas, 
although approached with the authority ot 
artistic maturity and fundamental under 
standing of style, did not prove to be in 
every respect congenial to Mme. Carreras’s 
Latin temperament. The more lyric pas 
sages of the Brahms, it is true, stood out 
in high relief, and a definite poetic mood 
was achieved in the Andante, but the 
rugged heroic element in the first move 
ment was missed and the Scherzo was 
heavy and without rhythmic buoyancy. Of 
the ‘Appassionata’s’ three movements the 
last was the most potently projected, the 
first, which needed a more intense emo 
tional response, being marred, too, by a 
tendency to clip the beats, a vagary no 
ticeable elsewhere in the program as well, 
while the Andante, like parts of the 
Brahms, would have been enhanced by a 
more beautiful texture of tone. That the 
artist’s playing found much favor with het 
audience was amply demonstrated by the 
applause she received after every number 





Maria Carreras 


Alice Mock and Herbert Carrick in 
Joint Recital 


\lice Mock, soprano; Herbert Carrick 
pianist. Solon Alberti, accompanist. Town 
Hall, Nov. 18, afternoon: 

RS arr Scarlatti 

Sonata in E Flat, Op. 27, No. 1....Beethoven 

Mr. Carrick 


‘Lungi dal caro bene’.... ieideenden sees 

‘Fingo per mio diletto’ (arr. by Pauline 

Viardot) . Apres Old Italian 

‘Air of Constance’, ‘fro ym ‘Tl Se raglio’ ..Mozart 
Miss Mock 


Rhapsodie in F Sharp Minor .Dohnanyi 
Mouvements Perpetuels ....Poulenc 
Nocturne in C Sharp Minor; Valse in A 


Fiat, Op. 4....... sae’ ..Chopin 
Mr. Carrick 

‘Extase’; ‘Fantoches’ .Debussy 

‘Guitars et Mandolines’ Grovlez 

Te) SE bax ckeecnns Bliss 


‘ 
The Night Is But a Mirror’ 
Mortimer Browning 
ce. Gee. cckunanss .Alberti 
Miss Mock, a Californian, who has been 
a member of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
made her first New York appearance on 
this occasion, revealing the possession of a 
voice of the pure flute-like quality, rather 
tenuously light in volume but well placed 
and easily produced. Hampered by nervous 
ness at the outset, she soon gained com- 
mand of her resources and disclosed a 
good sense of style in her singing of the 
Mozart air especially, to which she added 
one from the same composer’s ‘Marriage 
of Figaro’. Her execution of florid pas 
sages was clean and neatly accurate and 
her high tones were always securely on 





Herbert Carrick Alice Mock 


pitch and comfortably taken and released. 
All the more pity that the needed tonal 
power was not available for the climactic 
passages in the songs of her second group, 
but she did effective singing here, none- 
theless, notably in the Debussy, Bliss and 
Browning songs. Solon Alberti gave her 
able support at the piano. 

Mr. Carrick used his fluent finger tech 
nique to good advantage in the Scarlatti 
numbers, but his performance of. the 
Beethoven sonata was external and some 
what boisterous. This external and im 
personal approach, which was detrimental 
to the Dohnanyi Rhapsodie and Chopin 
nocturne also, was, however, happily in 
place for the Poulenc pieces and the added 
‘Ritual Fire Dance’ of de Falla, his vital 
playing of all of which indicated a special 
flair for that style of music. 

A cordial audience accorded both Miss 
Mock and Mr. Carrick much applause. 

( 


John Carroll Gives Eleventh Annual 
Recital 


John Carroll, baritone, was heard in his 
eleventh annual recital in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Nov. 10, with Rhea Sil 
berta at the piano. Mr. Carroll’s program 
was a lengthy one, and, with the excep 
tion of a group by Rabey, Debussy, Hie, 
Grovlez, and Reuschel, was all in English. 
The singer, in excellent voice, made his 
customary good impression with several 
Irish songs, which were sung in good style 
to which his clear diction contributed much 
Songs by Miss Silberta, and one in manu- 
script entitled ‘Caliban in the Coal Mines’, 
by Alberti, earned especial applause. ‘It Is 
Enough’, from ‘Elijah’, was particularly 
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well done. Mr. Carroll sustained through- 
out his program the impression of fine mu- 
sicianship that has always made his recitals 
interesting. His audience was enthusiastic, 
and demanded a number of encores. N. 


Marga Waldron Returns in Dance 
Program 


Marga Waldron, dancer, lately returned 
from a tournée in Europe, appeared at the 
Guild Theatre on the afternoon of Nov. 8 
Miss Waldron offered a widely diverse list 
of items, ranging from classic ballet to 
modern interpretative dances, in all oi 
which she was received with enthusiasm 
Several dances of a folk character, notably 
a Russian one, ‘Manya’, and a ‘Danse Tzi 
gane’, had to be repeated. By request she 
gave ‘The Swan’, making a favorable im- 
pression. Eleanor Mangum played pian 
solos by Brahms, Granados, and de Falla, 
and, with Aaron Twardowsky, ‘cellist, and 
Bernard Kundel, violinist, provided accom 
paniments for the dances. D 


Jean Borloz, Tenor, Makes Debut 


Jean Borloz, tenor, gave a debut recital 
in Steinway Hall on the evening of Nov 
11, assisted by his teacher, Maurice La 
farge, who also played the accompaniments 

Mr. Borloz disclosed a light voice of 
pleasing quality, and he sang with con 
siderable style. His program included 
arias from ‘Oberon’, ‘Don Giovanni’, ‘Iphi 
génie en Tauride’, ‘Judas Maccabaeus’, ‘L« 
Roi d’Ys’, ‘Manon’, and ‘Werther’. There 
were also songs in German, French, and 
English. Mr. Lafarge played works by 
Saint-Saéns, Weber, Mason, and Debussy 

D 


Samuel Carmell Plays in Town Hall 


Samuel Carmell, a violinist whose play 
ing was markedly energetic and of a 
youthful vitality, gave his debut recital 
in the Town Hall on the evening of Nov 
13. While strength of tone and robust 
quality of performance characterized his 
interpretations by a fresh approach to 
time-honored compositions, in a work like 
the Mendelssohn Concerto his exuberance 
often led to an impetuosity foreign to the 
innate elegance of that composer 

The remarkable surety and self-posses 
sion of Mr. Carmell, however, stood him in 
good stead in the Tartini-Kreisler Fugu 

aa’ 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Horatio Connell 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 17.—Horatio Con 


nell, baritone, and teacher of singing, who 
numbered Rose Bampton, of the Metro 


politan Opera, and Nelson Eddy among 
his pupils, died here in the Hahnemann 
Hospital yesterday, following a heart at 
tack in his studio. 

Mr. Connell, who had been on the staff 
of the Juilliard Graduate School of Musi 
in New York since last year, was born in 
Philadelphia on March 15, 1876. He stud 
ied singing with Stockhausen in Germany 
from 1900 to 1904, and made his profes- 
sional debut in that country in the latter 
year, touring widely as a Lieder singer, 
and being heard in England also. In 1909, 
he returned to America, and immediately 
attained prominence in concert and ora 
torio, singing at a number of the important 
festivals. He was frequently heard with 
the Bach Choir in Bethlehem, and appear 
ed as soloist with leading orchestras in va 
rious parts of the country. 

Mr. Connell was a member of the sum 
mer faculty of the Peabody Conservatory, 
Baltimore, in 1915, and of the winter staff 
of the same institution from 1919 to 1921. 
In 1916 he became head of the voice de 
partment at the Chautauqua Institute at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., a position he held until 
his death. He was for several years a 
member of the faculty of the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music here. He was chairman of 
the department of relief for deserving musi- 
cians of the Theodore Presser Foundation, 
and a member of other important musical 
organizations. He married Blanche Dobbins 
of this city in 1901. His wife and several 
brothers and sisters survive him. 


Edward German 

Lonvon, Nov. 15.—Edward German, 
composer, upon whom, to a certain extent, 
the mantle of Sir Arthur Sullivan fell, died 
at his home here on Nov. 11. He was born 
at Whitchurch, Shropshire, Feb. 17, 1862, 
his name being originally Edward German 
Jones. He was educated at Bridge House 
School in Chester, and, after study in 
Shrewsbury, went in 1880 to the Royal 
Academy of Music, here, where he studied 
organ with Steggall, and violin with Weist- 
Hill and Burnett. He won the Charles 
Lucas medal in 1895 with a Te Deum. An 
operetta, ‘The Rival Poets’, was given in St. 
George’s Hall in 1886. For the next few 
years he was engaged as an orchestral vio- 
linist. In 1888, while he was musical di- 
rector at the Globe Theatre under Richard 
Mansfield’s management, his _ incidental 
music to ‘Richard III’ was so well received 
that Irving commissioned him to write a 
similar score for his production of ‘Henry 
VIII’. It is upon this that German’s popu- 
larity largely rests 

When Sir Arthur Sullivan left his “The 
Emerald Isle’ unfinished at his death in 
1901, German completed the score with 
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such success that his ‘Merrie England’ was 
also given at the Savoy. His other light 
operas, all of which were melodious and 
well constructed, were ‘The Princess of 
Kensington’, ‘Tom Jones’, and a version of 
Gilbert’s play ‘Fallen Fairies’. He also left 
two symphonies, several symphonic suites, 
chamber music, and incidental music to 
various dramatic productions, as well as 
songs and piano works. 


Edgar S. Stowell 

PLEASANTVILLE, N. Y., Nov. 12.—Edgar 
S. Stowell, violinist, and head of the Bronx 
House Music School since its foundation 
in 1911, died at his home here on Nov. 10. 
He was a member at one time of the violin 
section of the New York Symphony, and 
had taught at the Horace Mann School and 
Columbia University. He was born in El- 
mira, N. Y., in 1878, and at one time was a 
pupil of Joachim in Berlin 

Louis F. Geissler 

Nortuport, L. I., Nov. 15 
Geissler, a music publisher in San Fran 
cisco at the turn of the century, and later 
a director of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, died suddenly of a heart attack 
at his home near here, yesterday. He was 
born in Evansville, Ind., in 1861, and was 
at one time conected with Sherman Clay 
& Co., in San Francisco. 


-Louis Ie 


August Helleberg 
Newark, N. J., Nov. 18.—August Hellé 
berg, tuba player, who had been a member 
of the New York Philharmonic under 
Theodore Thomas and of the New York 
Symphony under Leopold Damrosch, died 
here in a hospital yesterday in his seventy 
sixth year. He also played in the orchestra 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, and more 

recently in radio organizations 


“Caramba” (Luigi Sapelli) 

Mitan, Nov. 12.—Luigi Sapelli, known 
throughout the operatic world as “Caram 
ba”, who had been scenic director of La 
Scala for many years, died here yesterday 
in his seventy-second year. He had, at vari 
ous times designed sets and costumes fot 
most of the great opera houses, including 
the Metropolitan and the Paris Opéra 


George B. Van Santvoord 

Yonkers, N. Y., Nov. 12.—George Ban 
croft Van Santvoord, formerly flutist in 
the Boston Symphony, and more recently 
connected with the Aetna Insurance Com- 
pany, died of pneumonia in St. John’s Hos- 
pital, here on Noy. 10. He was the author 
of several books on musical subjects 

Gustav V. Lindgren 

Gustav V. Lindgren, organist of Trinity 
Chapel, Trinity Swedish Lutheran Church, 
died in St. Luke’s Hospital on Nov. 5. He 
was born in Stockholm fifty-six years ago, 
and was a graduate of the Royal Academy 
of Music there. 


SCHOOL FACULTIES MERGE 


Christodora Unites with Music School 
Settlement 

The faculty of the New York Music 
School Settlement has been augmented by 
several teachers from the former music 
school of Christodora House, which has 
recently been affiliated with the former in- 
stitution. The boards of managers of both 
schools have formed a united board, and 
are now working together for the support 
of the enlarged school. Mrs. Robert Cress- 
well is the acting president of the new 
board. 

Among those from the former Christo 
dora House Music School are Josephine 
Bowden, Almeda Colby, Emma Marmer, 
and Stephanie Schehatowitsch, pianists; 
and Emanuel Zetlin and Florence Duval, 
violinists. Other new teachers added to the 
faculty are Jeanette Binder, Rosalind 
Crost, Hilda Eppstein, Livia Flocco, Mar 


garet Leavitt, Sophie Platt, Florence M. 
Thatch, Alison Thomas, Elizabeth Top- 
ping, and Gizella Ehrenworth. Allen 


Hinckley, formerly with the Metropolitan 
Opera, will conduct the chorus of mixed 
voices. 


CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 31) 

in A, which began the program, and in 
the difficult Bach Sonata in G Minor, No. 
1, for violin alone. This performance was 
curiously uneven. It had much to recom- 
mend it, and occasional lapses into bad 
intonation and off-key playing to mar it 
Yet the Adagio of the Bach was translated 
with feeling and strength, and if the Fuga 
was unevenly paced there were, in_ the 
‘Siciliano’ and final movement, Presto, pas- 
sages so well phrased and cleanly played 
that they offet indiscretions of tempo that 
the artist’s animation led him into making 
Chausson’s ‘Poéme’, and shorter works 
by Mozart-Kreisler, Sarasate, and Paga- 
nini, concluded the recital, for which André 

Penoist was the seasoned accompanist. 

) 


Mischa Meller Plays at Town Hall 

Mischa Meller, who was heard here last 
season, gave his second Town Hall recital 
on the afternoon of Nov 14, when his 
suitably-chosen program consisted of fout 
sonatas by Scarlatti, a Toccata in D May 
by Bach, Mozart's Sonata in F Major, 
Beethoven's ‘Eroica’ Variations, two of 
Schubert's Impromptus, Op. 90, Liszt’s 
‘Au bord d'une source’, and 
‘Jardins sous la pluie’. 

In these compositions the fluent 
technique, upon acquiring which the young 
pianist has concentrated so intently and ef 
fectually, found ainple opportunity for dis 
play. The Scarlatti, Bach, and Mozart, i 
particular, were deftly played, with deli 
cacy of touch, intelligent, well-balanced 
differentiation of the parts, discreetness 
damper pedaling, and appreciation of style 
The performance of the rarely heard 
‘Eroica’ Variations had similar virtues, |! 
here a greater range of dynamics wa 
needed to lend the different variants 
the theme more distinctive characterization 
The numbers in the closing group of Schu 
bert, Liszt, and Debussy 
more color, and the first Imp 
songful expressiveness 

In the main, Mr. Meller 
namics from pianissimo to mezzoforte, an 
as he indulged rather too liberally 
use of the left pedal, a grayness 
eventually settled over his playing. Wher 
he attempted more forte effects, his tone 
became hard, as in the added Chopin ¢ 
Sharp Minor Etude, Op. 10 An extra 
Scarlatti sonata and other numbers were 
also added in response to the applause j 
an audience of 1 


Debussy’s 


finger 


f 


scaled 


sense ol 


encouraging dimensions 


Cc 


Clyde Keutzer Heard in First 
New York Recital 

Clyde Keutzer, tenor, who has sung with 
the Westchester Little Opera 
made his first New York recital appearancs 
in the Town Hall on the evening of Novy 
15, with Arpad Sandor at the piano 

Mr. Keutzer began his program with 
works by Dowland, Handel, and Green 
Songs by Schinhan, Cornelius, Schuman 
Marx, Strauss, and Grieg followed, am 
a group of four songs by Leo Sowerby 
written especially for the singer. These had 
a first performance, as did two 
spearean songs by Daniel Gregory Mason 
Numbers by Kramer and 
completed the list. 

Mr. Keutzer disclosed a voice of goo 
natural quality, and an intelligent approacl 
to his songs. The Sowerby songs proved 
of fair interest. Both Dr. Mason and Mr 
Kramer had to rise and bow acknowledg 
ments of the applause accorded their songs 


M. 


Compan) 


] 


Shake . 


Rachmaninoff 


} 


Edwin Grasse in Second Recital 

Edwin Grasse, violinist, assisted by Ada 
Zeller, pianist and composer, gave his sec- 
ond recital of the current season in Stein- 
way Hall on the evening of Nov. 16. Bot! 
Miss Zeller and Mr. Grasse were repr« 
sented by their own he 1 
gram, which included the former's Melod 
in D and ‘Dance’, dedicated to the viol 
and the latter’s 


’ 
WOTKS on The 


“Two 
Horseback’: ‘The Passing 
Cantering Pony’. 
Respighi’s Sonata in B Minor, tw 
Kreisler works, the Brahms Concert 


Hungarian dance by the same composer 
arranged by Joachim, and the Paganini- 
Wilhelmj ‘Caprice’ brought the familiar 
interpretative and technical aspects of Mr 
Grasse’s playing to the attention of a 
good-sized and thoroughly cordial audienc: 





Isabel French Returns in Tewn Hal! 


Recital 
Isabel French, sopramo, who sang her 
some four seasons ago, returned m a song 
program in the Town Hall on the evenmeg 
of Nov. 18, with Celims Dougherty at the 





Plam 

Mrs trench displayed the Same guts 2 
tasteful interpretahon that were moticeabl 
at her former appearance, and a defimt 
Her program began wit 


sense of style 





early works by Carissimi, Mozart, Be 
thoven, and Schuly In a group by Schu 
bert, Schumann, and Wolf, the setting | 
the last-named ‘Kennst du das Land 
was the best The*third group was 
Fren songs, and the fimal group im Sca: 
aimavian tongues a Enginst 

The audience was cordial, and Mrs 
French was recall to the stage mune 

is times j wing cach grou M 


Frederick Buldrini, Naumburg Winner 
in Debut Recital 
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Artistic Productions Series Opens 
at Hotel Ambassador 
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Blanche Gaillard, pianist, gave a recital 

the La Forge-Beramen studios on the 
vening of Nov. 10. The program opened 
vith the French Suite in G, by Bach which 
was followed by the Sonata ‘Appassionata’, 
y Beethoven. A group of shorter pieces 
y Liszt and Rachmaninoff brought the 
rogram to an end. Many encores were 
ided. 

« * * 

Romano Romani, voice teacher and com- 
oser, recently returned from a summer in 
taly, and has re-opened his New York 
Mr. Romani is the teacher of Rosa 


‘onselle, who rejoins the Metropolitan 


Opera this year for her eighteenth season. 


* * * 
Josephine De Nigris has been engaged as 
acher for children’s choral work in the 
usie school of the Henry Street Settle 
ent. The course will include sight-read 
g, theory, repertoire, and vocal training. 
* * 
Charles Gilbert, violinist, was presented 
his teacher, Vlado Kolitsch, in the first 
a series of recitals by graduates of the 


latter’s master classes, in the auditorium 


f the Washington Irving High School, on 
e evening of Noy. 5. Mr. Gilbert played 
Sonata by Mondonville, the Wieniawski 
D Minor Concerto, and pieces by Chausson, 
Sarasate, and others. Irene Botts was the 
yccompaniist. 
* * * 


Florence Herbert, soprano, from th 
Edgar Schofield studio, gave a recital at 
he Barbizon Plaza on the evening of Nov 
Douglas Biddison, bass-baritone, sang 
‘ole of Ferrando in ‘Il Trovatore’ with 
New Jersey 


Opera Association on 


* + _ 

Zetlin Pupils Heard in Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA Nov 20 Pupils of 
uel Zetlin, teacher of violin are ful 
ng im] ortant engagements during the 
Wilhelm Kurasch has been 
1 first violinist of the Cremona 
Syraing Quartet, which will tour Central 
nerica in the near future. Jacob Gorodet 
. first violin in the Stringart Quartet, 
peared recently with the Civic Symphony 
Philadelphia, playing the Beethoven 
neert Antonio Zungolo has been en- 
gaged for an appearance with the Italo 
American Orchestra of this city. Eva 
Tchaikovsky Concerto 


Stark plaved the 


the Hartford Symphony recently, un- 
r the baton of Jacques Gordon. Marion 
dman has been re-engaged as soloist 


, . . ts 
2 tour with the Siberian Singers. Harry 
kman will make recital appearances, and 
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will be heard with orchestra. Most of these 
young artists are students at the Settle- 
ment Music School, Johan Grolle, director. 
*” * 7 
Robinault Gives Philadelphia Recital 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—Jean-Marie 
Robinault, pianist, gave a recital in the 
auditorium of the Settlement Music School 
on the evening of Nov. 12, offering works 
by Bach-Tausig, Chopin, Debussy, and 
Liszt. Mr. Robinault is head of the piano 
department of the School. Vladimir Du- 
binsky, ’cellist, has been re-engaged as head 
of the ’cello department. 


CORNELL INSTRUCTORS 
ARE HEARD IN RECITALS 


Programs of Organ Music and of Violin 
Sonatas Are Enjoyed—College 
Orchestra Heard 

IrHaca, N. Y., Nov. 20.—In the Sun- 
day afternoon series, two excellent re 
citals by members of the Cornell music 
department were given on Nov. 1 and 8 
The organ recital of Luther M. Noss 
was noteworthy not only for the con- 
trast of the more austere and exalted 
styles of Bach and Rheinberger, in the 
G Major Fantasia and F Minor Sonata 
respectively, with the colorful miniatures 
of Karg-Elert’s Cycle, Op. 154, but also 
for that subtle art which made the more 
severe style the more enjoyable to the 
listener. 

The sonata recital of Joseph Kirsh 
baum, violinist, and Andrew C. Haigh, 
pianist, was brilliant and musicianly 
This was the first joint appearance of 
two artists who are already favorites of 
the Ithaca public. The program was ar 
1anged in climactic order: a Leclair so 
nata, the Brahms A Major Sonata, and 
the Beethoven ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata. The 
first concert of the season by the Ithaca 
College Orchestra took place on Nov. 8, 
under Craig McHenry’s direction. The 
program, which was well planned and 
executed, included, in part, a Bach 
fugue and excerpts from Saint-Saéns’s 
Second Symphony and from 
First ‘Peer Gynt’ Suite. J. 





Grieg's 


M. B. 


MUSIC TEACHERS MEET 


Convene in Greensboro, N. C., at Eighth 
Annual Conference on Oct. 30, 31 
GREENSBORO, N. C., Nov. 20.—The 

eighth annual conference of music 

teachers was held at the Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Caro 
lina on Oct. 30 and 31. Dr. Hollis Dann, 
of New York University, led the con- 
ference in choral music, choir training, 
and conducting. Ernest S. Williams, 
director of the Ernest Williams School 
of Music in Brooklyn, N. Y., directed 
the band clinic. Angela Diller, Harold 

Bauer, and Elizabeth Quaile were in 

charge of the piano conference. 

Choir singers from the Greensboro 
High School, Raymond Brietz, conduc- 
tor, furnished a demonstration group at 
the Saturday session, and a choir from 
the Durham High School, W. P. Twad- 
dell, conductor, was heard at the Friday 
The Davidson College Band, 
James Christian Pfohl, conductor, as- 
sisted at the band clinic. 


session. 


Grace La Mar Gives Lecture-recital 

Nyack, N. Y., Nov. 20.—The Morn- 
ing Music Club began its season with 
a lecture-recital by Grace La Mar, con- 
tralto, who gave a talk on the develop 
ment of the German Lied. She illus- 
trated the lecture with three groups of 
songs, in which she was accompanied 
by Alfred J. Boyce, conductor of the 
club. Mrs. Sherwood M. Hard is the 
new president. 


CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 32) 
and Carnevalt, and Mr. Hubert and Miss 
Dilling in pieces by Schubert, Fauré and 
Sarasate. N 





Kosakoff and Levine in Two-piano 
Recital 

Reuven Kosakoff and Henry Levine 
gave a two-piano recital in Steinway Hall 
on the evening of Nov. 13. The purpose 
of the recital was to demonstrate the et- 
fectiveness and practicability of the use 
of two pianos for teaching, and to show 
the simplicity with which such work may 
be programmed. Music by Handel, Ra 
meau, Scarlatti, J. S. and P. E. Bach, 
Clementi, Mozart; a group of four com- 
positions by Beethoven, and four by Schu- 
mann, St. Heller, Grieg, and others, were 
performed before an interested audience 
The second piano parts on the progran 
were composed by Mr. Kosakoff, and 
proved integral and scholarly additions t 
the standard works performed \ 


HowsoN HARTLEY, mezz 
contralto. Louise B. Jameson, accompan- 
ist. MacDowell Club, Nov. 10, evening 
Arias from Peri’s ‘Orfeo’; also from ‘La 
Favorita’, ‘Mignon’, and Tchaikovsky's 
‘Jeanne d’Arc’; and songs in French and 
English. 

FLORENCE MANNING, 
Elmore, accompanist. The Barbizon, Nov 
10, evening, Arias from ‘Judas Mac 
cabaeus’, ‘Tosca’, ‘The Marriage of Fi- 
garo’", and ‘Aida’; and songs by Four- 
drain, Strauss, Brahms, Horsman, Wintter 
Watts, and others. 

MILo 
Herbert, accompanist. 
17, evening. Arias from ‘Semele’, ‘Dor 
Giovanni’, ‘Louise’, ‘“Tannhauser’; thi 
Schumann cycle, ‘Frauenliebe und Leben 
and a song group in English 


MILDRED 


soprano Robert 


MILORADOVICH, sopran Olive: 
The Barbizon, No 





Anne Mundy Heard in Recital 
Chitten 


Oct. 3 


Anne Mundy, pianist. Kate S. 
den studios (at The Wyoming) 
evening. 

The program 
\merican pianist, Anne 
group of invited guests at the Kate S 
Chittenden studios was largely 
from the works of composers of the Ro 
mantic school. She played, for example, a 
Schumann Sonatine; a group of Etudes 
and Mazurkas and a Scherzo, by Chopin 
and Liszt’s ‘Sonetto 104 del Petrarca’ and 
‘Wilde Jagd’. However, the opening piec¢ 
the difficult von Bulow transcription of 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, gave 
Miss Mundy an opportunity to display het 
talents in the interpretation of polyphoni 
music; while the Ravel Etudes Sym- 
phoniques added a modern touch to the 
program. 

A Vassar graduate, Miss Mundy has 
given recitals in America and in Europe 
receiving favorable press notices 


presented by the young 
Mundy, before a 


selected 


Mrs. Dyer Presents Antique Music 

Mrs. James Dyer, a native of Australia 
and a resident of Paris, whose Lyrebird 
Press editions are doing so much to resur- 
rect forgotten music of the middle ages, 
presented a program of works she has 
saved from oblivion in Steinway Hall on 
the afternoon of Nov. 13. 

Mrs. Dyer prefaced the musical program 
with a talk on Couperin, whose complete 
works she has found and published 
Charming songs by this composer were 
sung by Olive Dyer, soprano, who was 
later heard in Thirteenth Century Motets 
and a group of modern French songs 
Works for flute solo and in ensemble were 
played by Georges Barrére, Frances 
Blaisdell, and Lorna Wren. 


National Opera Club Holds First 
Meeting of Season 

The National Opera Club, of which Bar- 
oness Katherine Evans von Klenner is 
founder-president, held its first meeting at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on the afternoon of 
Nov. 5. The speaker was Mme. Leila 
Treland Gardner; the subject, ‘Favorite 
Operas of the Gay Nineties’. Scenes from 





‘Mignon’ were sung by Virginia Baum, Lo- 
rene von Lorn, and Theod Everett, with 
Mme. Florence Chambers at the piam 
Gena Branscombe presented a number of 
her recent compositions 


Coolidge Quartet Gives First in Series 
of Brahms Programs 





A series of eaght chamber-music con- 
certs devoted to the works t Johannes 
Brahms, to be played by the Coolidge 
Quartet and assisting artists umder the 
joint auspices of the Institute of Arts and 
sciences and the department of music of 
Columbia University rt [ stoms 
# the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Founda 
tion, was begun on the aitermoon of N 
12 at Mc Milla Theatre >» Wallsas Krol 
violin ; Nicl das M laVal L amd Vi 
tor Gottlieb, ‘cello, with Frank Sherida 
pianist, as assisting artist 

The Trio in C, Op. 87, plaved by M: 
Kroll, Mr. Gottlieb, and Mr. Sheridan 
gan the program, and was followed by tl 
Sonata m A, tor W 
each of these works r z t s t 
exposition and a : retat i warmt 
the best pla ry rt ter as 
the Quartet nGM i 25 

7 echi Ca $s 
semble, not always 1t ' mn t 
previous efforts, character it \lleg 
a neat delicacy and ar t termezz 
and Tri and that areires as am fire es 
sential 1 ts 1 sf 2 Zz 
ments, the final movement alla 
Zingarese. Thx plete bo artis 
music of Brahms w be perfor m this 
cyck Tw" . 


Institute for Avocational Music 
Registrations Increase 
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Meisle Heard in Opera and Recitals 
SAN FRANCIS N ya Kathryn 
Meis T heard as 
Brang tar t San 
I Tancis Jy N 2. 
has also g success recitals in St 
| s 7 < _ - . Denver 
san Dieg Palo Alt ring Oct 
er. On Nov. 30 < will receme her 
Middle-west, returning to New York 
in early December for the Metropolitar 
(pet i seas 
Lois Bannerman Gives Numerous Re- 
citals 
Lois B: } st 5 " 
us soloist th t ~Olur 2 Concert 
Orchestra at the Educational Alliance 
n Nov 1 first ent of 
ne Son —_ 
On Ny \ 7 « 9 - t—1 . eo 
ingdale, N. } t. 23 she was 
in Flushing, az t. 2 $ guest 
tist t 4 ‘oo EH ostead 
' 7 ? ; ° - os 


Oberlin Violinist Makes Seuthern Tour 


Onertix, Ont : all 


Breckenridge, of Oberlin 
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PORTLAND SYMPHONY 
BEGINS NEW SEASON 


Van Hoogstraten Conducts Music 
by Beethoven, Bossi, Weber 
and Bach-Elgar 


PorTLAND, OreE., Nov. 20.—Willem 
van Hoogstraten and the Portland-Sym- 
phony were greeted by a nearly capacity 
audience in their first concert of the 
twenty-sixth season at the auditorium 
on Nov. 10. The overture to Weber’s 





Willem van Hoogstraten 


‘Euryanthe’ opened the program; the 
novelties were the Intermezzi ‘Goldoni- 
ani’ by Bossi and the Bach-Elgar Fan- 
tasia and Fugue in C Minor; the sym- 
phony was Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’. Mr. 
van Hoogstraten’s readings were ex- 
pressive in delivery and vital in compre- 
hension of the resources of the various 
instruments, and he signalled to the or- 
chestra to share the exuberant applause. 
The faculty of the Ellison-White Con- 
servatory held an informal reception for 
the conductor and players after the con- 
cert, in the south wing of the audito- 
rium. The Conservatory is again spon- 
soring the orchestra training class, 
which has been conducted by Mr. van 
Hoogstraten for several years; his 
weekly interpretation classes for young 
musicians are under the same direction. 


Abas Quartet Heard 


Susie Pipes presented the Abas String 
Quartet in three concerts at the Neigh- 
bors of Woodcraft Hall, during Octo- 
ber and early November. Nathan Abas, 
Hubert Sorenson, Abraham Weiss, and 
Flori Gough form the personnel of the 
quartet. Works by Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schulhof, Brahms, and 
Stravinsky were played with clarity and 
a fine codrdination. Michael Arenstein, 
‘cellist, collaborated felicitously in the 
‘cello quintet by Schumann. 


The Don Cossacks sang recently be- 
fore a crowded auditorium, under the 
management of the  Ellison-White 
Bureau. Mozart compositions not pre- 
sented before in Portland were played 
by the WPA orchestra, Eugene Linden, 
guest conductor, at Reed College on 
Nov. 1. A string quartet, comprising 
Leo Skipton, Darrel Terwilliger, Wil- 
liam Manfredi, and Gordon Hartshorn, 
members of the Portland Symphony, 
was heard at the Portland Art Museum 
on Nov. 1. The event was in honor of 
Mr. van Hoogstraten, given by the 
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Monday Musical Club, Mrs. 
Porth, president. 

Juanita Kilbourne Clauss, contralto, 
and Alice Sorenson, pianist, appeared in 
recital at the Woman’s Club hall, on 


}.. &. 


Oct. 20, under the direction of Martha 
B. Reynolds. Susie Aubrey Smith has 
been appointed music critic by the 
Oregon Journal, to succeed the late 
J. L. Wallin. JoceLynN FouLkes 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink Passes 


(Continued from page 5) 
marks to Berlin. Two years later she 
was permanently released from her 
Berlin contract on the payment of an 
additional 25,000 marks. Her youngest 
son, born shortly after her Metropolitan 
debut, she named “George Washington” 
in recognition of the welcome given her 
in America. 
First American Concert Tour 


At the conclusion of her contract with 
the Metropolitan she undertook an ex- 
tended concert tour of this country, cov- 
ering 40,000 miles and meeting with 
tremendous success everywhere. 

The season of 1904-1905 was spent 
in the light opera, ‘Love’s Lottery’, es- 
pecially composed for her by the late 
Julian Edwards. This was only a partial 
success as the work did not reach the 
high standard of Edwards’s earlier 
operas nor was the contralto suited in 
physique or age for the role she had to 
portray. The song, ‘Sweet Thoughts of 
Home’, did, however, meet with consid- 
erable approval. Her second husband 
died in 1904, and the following year she 
married William Rapp, Jr., a Chicago 
lawyer, and also took out her first citi- 
zenship papers. The tour in light opera 
proved fatiguing, so a brief time was 
spent in rest in Germany after which 
she made appearances at the Metropoli- 
tan and also sang at Bayreuth, appear- 
ing as Brangane, Ortrud, Magdalene 
and Fricka. Several concert tours, both 
in America and abroad, followed, with 
a guest appearance at the Manhattan 
Opera House as Azucena and others in 
Chicago. 


Creates Klytemnestra 


On Jan. 12, 1909, at Dresden, where her 
first operatic debut had been made, she 
created the role of Klytemnestra in the 
world premiere of Richard Strauss’s ‘Elek- 
tra,’ but relinquished it after a single per- 
formance as she said it was too great a 
strain on her voice. 

She separated from her third husband 
in 1911 and was divorced from him in 1914. 
At the outbreak of the war she was in 
Bayreuth singing leading roles, and on 
her return to this country in the fall of 
that year, she expressed herself as sym- 
pathizing with Germany. However, when 
the United States became involved in the 
conflict in 1917, she threw herself whole- 
heartedly into work for the United States, 
giving numerous concerts for the Red cross 
and singing in camps. Her eldest son, 
August, was in the German navy, Hans in 
the German army, and three sons, Henry, 
Ferdinand and Walter in the American 
army and George in the American navy. 
August was lost in a submarine and one of 
her American soldier sons was also killed. 
Her adopted son, Robert, was killed in an 
airplane accident in 1921. She did not visit 
Germany again until 1927, when she went 
to attend the wedding of one of her grand- 
daughters. 

In 1926, she celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of her stage debut, the appearance 
in the Ninth Symphony in Graz, by a con- 
cert in Carnegie Hall and immediately 
started on a 20,000-mile “farewell” tour 
Four years later, however, on June 15, 
1930, she sang at the Roxy Theatre in 
New York and subsequently toured the 
West with Roxy’s Gang. Her final oper- 
atic appearance was as Erda at the Metro 
politan on March 11, 1932 


Her last years were somewhat embit- 
tered by the fact that the Jewish blood on 


her mother’s side barred her from Ger- 
many. She further incurred the disfavor 
of the Nazi regime by singing at an anti- 
Nazi concert in Carnegie Hall in 1934. 
She had been threatened with death if she 
appeared, but characteristically, she told 
the audience: “They can’t scare me! I’m 
too old for that! I'll sing where and when 
I please”! 

In 1935 she made her first essay in mo- 
tion pictures, doing a small part with Nino 
Martini in “Here’s to Romance’. She was 
to have starred in a film entitled ‘Gram’ 
by Mary Roberts Rinehart but the produc- 
tion was twice postponed on account of her 
ill health. 

Schumann-Heink was the mother of 
seven children. She had eleven grand- 
children and five great-grandchildren. She 
maintained a New York residence but in 
1929 had presented her California estate, 
Grossmont, valued at $230,000, to ex- 
soldiers for a rest camp. 

With her at the time of her death were 
her sons Henry and Ferdinand, their wives, 
several of her grandchildren and other 
relatives. 

Voice of a Vanished Type 


Sincere admirers of Schumann-Heink’s 
art as revealed in her grand opera and 
early concert appearances bear recollec 
tions of singing of a type which has now 
completely vanished from the earth. Never 
since her day has the Tower Song of 
Brangane in ‘Tristan und Isolde’ rolled 
forth with such opulent, organ-like tone 
Ortrud’s curse as we hear it today, is a 
pallid reflection of the devilish shriek that 
Schumann-Heink made of it. Her Erda 
had a universal quality that is now only a 
memory. In the concert field she made 
Mary Turner Salter’s song, ‘The Cry of 
Rachel’ (a _ setting of Lizette Reese’s 
poem), a poignant tragedy that was almost 
unendurable in its agony 

Although at one time Schumann-Heink 
was said to have had at least 150 operatic 
roles at her command, she was heard in 
surprisingly few at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. She sang Ortrud a great many 
times and Brangane, also Magdalene in 
‘Die Meistersinger’, Waltraute in ‘Gétter- 
dammerung’, Fricka in ‘Die Walkie’ and 
Frau Reich in an isolated ‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor’. In 1902, she created the role of 
the Prologue in Mancinelli’s forgotten 
‘Ero e Leandro’. After leaving the Metro- 
politan for her light opera venture, she re- 
turned for one Erda and one Waltraute in 
1906, and thereafter was heard only as 
Erda in 1916, 1917, 1926 and 1929, and 
for her final appearance. 

In spite of the almost baritone quality of 
her low voice, she had, in her early days 
in this country a superbly developed high 
register which was also under perfect con- 
trol. The High A Sharp in ‘Ah! Mon Fils!’ 
(or, as she sang it, ‘Ach! Mein Sohn!’) 
was achieved with perfect ease, and the 
trill and cadenza which she inserted in 
the Brindisi, would have put many a color- 
atura soprano to shame. Her ability as a 
Lieder singer was outstanding, especially 
in the songs of Schumann, Schubert and 
Brahms, and it was on the simpler mel- 
odies of such composers that she relied 
when age had somewhat impaired both 
quality and volume of her voice 

Personally, and in spite of plainness of 
face and a bulky figure, she had a definite 
and individual charm that few singers of 
her era could have challenged and her ro- 
guish humor remained infectious up to her 
last appearances 

Jonn Atan HauGHTon 


Military Funeral Held 


Hottywoop, CAL., Nov. 22—With an 
army bugler sounding Taps, which she had 
sung many times as a concert number, the 


WOMAN’S SYMPHONY 
HEARD IN CHICAGO 


Organization Begins Series of 
Concerts Under Baton of 
Ebba Sundstrom 

Cuicaco, Nov. 20—The Woman's 
Symphony of Chicago gave the first of 
a series of concerts in the Auditoriun 
Theatre on Nov. 10, with Ebba Sund 
strom conducting. The soloist was Ger 
trud Wettergren, Swedish contralto 
who made her debut here, and the Swe 





de Gueldre 


Ebba Sundstrom 


dish Choral Club assisted in several 
groups of songs. 

Efficient and unrelenting promotion 
has made the Woman’s Symphony Or 
chestra one of the city’s most success 
ful musical ventures. The huge thea- 
tre was sold out for the event, whicl 
was enthusiastically received. The or- 
chestra, playing Schumann’s First Sym- 
phony as its major contribution, dis- 
plays constant progress under Miss 
Sundstrom. It is especially fortunat: 
this season to be able to enjoy the fa 
vorable acoustics of the auditorium. 

Miss Wettergren left a profound im- 
pression, singing ‘Connais tu le pays’, 
from ‘Mignon’, and a group of songs 
by Swedish composers. The Swedish 
Choral Club was heard in numbers of 
Wagner, Elgar, and Grieg with the or- 
chestra, and in two first performances 
of works by Atterberg. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 





funeral rites of Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink were concluded in the Hollywood 
Post Legion Auditorium on the morning 
of Nov. 20, where the body had lain in 
state since the previous day. Veterans of 
the World War, many of them in uniform, 
constituted a large proportion of the con 
gregation of 750 which attended the funeral 
The bugler was Joseph Collins, who served 
in the A.E.F. The invocation was p1 

nounced by Rev. Hjalmar Carlson, th 
post chaplain, and the eulogy by Rabb 
Edgar F. Magnin. At the close of th 
services the body was taken with a mili 
tary escort to the train for San Diego 
where she had made her home for som 
years. 

At San Diego a military guard of hor 
and a Marine band escorted the coffin ft 
the train to a funeral parlor, where 
singer lay in state until noon on Saturd 
Che final services were conducted by Ch 
lain Richard Raun, and two songs, ‘Sil 
Night’ and the Brahms ‘Lullaby’, both id 
tified with the singer, as well as the ‘A 
Maria’, were played. The body was tl 
taken to the cemetery At least a tl 
sand persons crowded into the chapel, 
two thousand more stood in the adjoin 
streets during the services 





